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AN OLDTIME SOUTHERN HOMESTEAD IN NORTH CAROLINA 


\) 

NS yywp ; >Nair in R \ 

Ww go" PER HILL FARM was settled over 100 years ago by John McNair in Robeson county, near Maxton, XY 
N C. The homestead shown above is now owned by H. C. McNair. The farm originally contained 1500 WW 


acres. About 200 acres are still held around the homestead, 100 of which are under cultivation. The crops 
grown are cotton, corn, peas, watermelons, cantaloupes, cucumbers, cabbage, sweet corn, beans, tomatoes, 
lettuce, eggplant, etc. The soil is rich and very productive. 
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Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Deft. of Agriculture 


The World Moves 


and whoever would not be left behind must lay hold on every means 
that enables him to move withit. As a basis of one’s efforts nothing 
is more essential than the possession of a good work of reference. 


The Last Twenty Years of Progress 


have measured more changes and recorded more advances in every 
branch of agricultural science than have been achieved during the 
hundred years preceding. During all these years no reference book 
adequately covering the subject has been issued. 

The plan of this work is most comprehensive. Every article has 
received the most careful preparation at the hands of the authors, 
who have enlisted the co-operation of the highest authorities in the 
various departments. The greatest educators of the world, represent- 
ing every branch of agriculture, here unite in one immense faculty 
to present directly and plainly the pertinent facts of their specialties. 
Every statement is authoritative and absolutely reliable. 

If you wish to know about field crops, garden vegetables, fruits, 
nuts and other economic plants, farm animals, dairy farming, poul- 
try, also manures, fertilizers, principles of feeding, soils, drainage, ire 
rigation, spraying, veterinary medicines, etc, etc, it is here. Everys 
thing concerning farm matters is treated with great thoroughness, 
though without undue fullness. We claim for it the unique distinction 
of presenting for the first time, in a carefully arranged and perfectly 
accessible form, an accurate summary of every subject of interest to 
farmers, etc. 


Over 6000 Topics Indexed 
A Wealth of Illustrations 


An important part of this work is its very complete and elaborate 
index, with cross-references under both scientific and common names, 
so that any information wanted can be found at once. There are be- 
tween 6000 and 7000 topics covered in these references, making the 
most perfect index to agriculture ever attempted. It contains 700 
royal octavo pages (9% x 7 inches) and nearly 500 superb half-tone 
and other original illustrations. Type, paper, printing and. binding 
are all in the highest style of the bookmaker’s art, worthy alike of 
the well-qualified authors, the enterprising publishers, and the indus- 
try of agriculture. 


Price Within Reach of All 


Handsomely Bound in GCloth . . . Only $3.50 
Half Morocco, very sumptuous .. & 4.50 

Ordinarily, a work of this character, but not nearly as good, sells 
at $5 to $10, but we make the introductory price one that should place 
this book in every home, 








’ Address the Sole Publishers 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Send for full description, showing sample pages, method of treatment of the 
subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. Supplied free on application. 





The Natural Education at 


-R-E-A-D 


The largest and finest equipment of lands (2000 acres), educational buildings, dormi- 
tories, homes, manor-house, apparatus, horses, thoroughbred cattle (175 head), sheep, 
poultry, dogs, bees, swine, drives, forests, lake, cannery, preserving factory, gardens, 

eenhouses, etc, of any private educational establishmentin the world. On the high 
iedmont plateau, 18 miles north of Baltimore, on Pennsylvania KR. R., healthful con- 
ditions, fine climate. 























A $350.00 Scholarship 


To Qne Boy or Young Man from Each 
F. RE E Congressional District, in Oread’s Nat- 
ural Science Department — Agriculture, 








Industrial Arts, Commerce : : : ¢ : : } 


THE TWO YEARS’ COURSE covers most of the essential work of four yearsin theaverage 
college. Oread methods give better results in haif the time and at half the expense. 


COURSE, TWO YEARS, BEGINS SEPT. 7 
Home life in small groups, instruction in health, diet and nutrition, military exer- 
cises, devejopment of natural bent, training along line of special capacity, manliness, 
character. One two-year scholarship for each congressional district at only $150 per 
year. Free scholarships for a few specially meritorious young men. Instant application 
must be made if a scholarship is desired, 
DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, INCLUDING HOUSEHOLD ECO- 
NONMICS, FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 


COURSE, ONE YEAR, BEGINS SEPT. 7 


The one-year course is so compact, practical, scientificand natural that in the least 


time and at simullest expense it fits women for life or for teaching the domestic sciences. 
Oread’s young women are already professors or instructors in many institutions. 
Oread’s catalog—the finest ever issued by an educational institution —gives full par- 
ticulars. To intending students or their parents, Oread catalog will be sent free ; to 
those slightly interested, the price is 25 cents; to the merely curious, the catalog will be 


sold for $1—it cost close to that tigure. 


BALTIMORE 
OREAD, Oread P. O., COUNTY. Maryland 
President—Henry D. Perky Principal—Harriet A. Higbee 
MOTTO—‘ We Learn-to Do by Doing’’ 


























This is a strictly high quality buggy at a very low price. There is 

nothing cheap about pa bessy. $75 is the "veny east its equal he wt mm mee © Order, as You 
would be sold for by any dealer, and you will see that it is well ‘ Want i 
worth that price when yours arrives. We propose this year to Py FOR ONL 
Make to Your Order one of our Split Hickory Special To; Buggies, 


send it to you promptly, accompanied by our Iron Clad Two-Year Yr ; 

GUARANTEE, ; 

andallowyouts 2 ry It Thirty Days Free gem ror 

The price to you is but #50, the cheapest price at which } 

a bugey of this quality waseversold. Itleadsthemall #* } 

in finish, style, quality and durability. Ifyoudonot /\ \ 

agree with us that it is the biggest buggy bargai : 

ever saw and well worth $i. you are not obli ed to 

keep it. Our free Leto an protects you. We 

ask you to take our word for anything, but you get the 

buggy on trial, hitch up to it, use it as you would your 

own, and decide for yourself. We carry on hand a large 

uantity of these buggies in rubbing varnish ready for : 
nish, which permits our making any reasonable changes : 

in the finish or construction and shipping without unnecessary delay, 
Here are a few of the 100 POINTS OF MERIT. Longitudinal Center Spring,which prevents backward and 
forward motion, strengthens the gear and braces the body. Screwed rim wheels, hot sect, 1% inch round edge 
stee] tires, eil tempered springs, long distance axles, cemented axle beds, two extraclips on axles more than 
are furnished on other buggies , choice of wooden spring bar or Bailey body loop, 160z, iniported all wool broad- 
cloth upholstering, open bottom spring cushion, solid panel spring back, water-proof top with genuine No. 1 
enameled leather quarters and back stays, 28 oz. rubber roof and back curtain, back curtain lined and rein- 
forced, oil and lead system of painting, 16 coats ail wood work carried 100 days in pure oiland lead, padded 
patent leather dash 13 inches high (2 inches higher than ordinary) full length velvet carpet, toe carpet, panel 
carpets, board boot on back of body, lined seat ends, rubber side curtains, quick shifting shaft co iplings, double 
braced shafts with heel and corner braces, 36 inch point leathers, round leathers on single tree, line holder on 
dash, patent trace holder on single tree. 

There are many other special points of merit too numerous to mention here. Our 186-Page Cata- 

logue which is FREE tells you all about this bugay and all of ourother Split Hickory Styles. Re 

member you can not get Split Hickory Vehicles from anyone else as we do not sell to dealers or agents, 

but our entire output is sold direct to consumer at wholesale rock bottom prices. The readers of this 

paper are customers of ours and they know and the Editor knows that weare in every way perfectly 

responsible and will do just as wesay we will. Write for our Catalog today. It will save you money. 

Note—We manufacture a full line of high grade Harness, sold direct to the user, at wholesale prices, 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., (H. C. Phelps, President,) 4725 Sixth St.. Cincinnati, Ohlo. 








Rifles and Shot-guns, for genuine sport. For accu- 
rate response to true aim, unequalled. Trusty, true, 
reliable; ideal farm guns. The name is a guarantee 
of satisfaction. Illustrated Catalog free. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
313 Broapway, N.Y. I:tton,N.Y. San Francisco 
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“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT AND HE LIVES AT BINGHAMTON, N. Y.” 











See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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How We Made a Profitable Dairy Herd. 


G. M. LYON, BRADFORD COUNTY, PA. 


HE Springdale herd of Hol- 






4 stein cattle, owned by H. 
. M. Lyon & Sons, of Brad- 
Fs ford county Pa, is a prac- 

Ff =o tical working herd. The 

2 calves when a few hours 


olnctiy 


oe 


oe old are taken from their 
dams and fed whole milk for two or three 
weeks. The whole milk is gradually changed 


to sweet skimmilk. When skimmilk is scarce, 
a gruel is made of oilmeal, wheat middlings 
and corn meal. The calves learn to eat mixed 
hay, corn silage, wheat bran and whole oats 
when four to six weeks old. It is always de- 
sirable to keep the dairy calf growing and in 
good, thrifty condition, but not fat. 

The calves, yearlings and cows are fed a bal- 
anced ration. For roughage, corn silage and 
mixed hay are fed in winter and pasture and 
soiling crops in summer. The grain ration con- 
wheat bran, gluten feed and oilmeal, 
fed twice each day when stabled. The quan- 
tity depends on the animal, but the mature cows, 

full flow receive from eight to ten 
grain mixture per day. The heifers 
freshen when about two years old, and generally 


sists of 


when in 
pounds 


$680 for the net earnings. What price can a 
dairy farmer afford to pay for such a cow? 
Had she been purchased for $100 before drop- 
ping her first calf, she would in the eight years 
repay her purchase money and leave $580 profit 
to her owner. At $200 she would leave him 
$4180. Where did we get such cows? Well, we 
raised them. Believing that the sire is half 
the herd, we purchased our first registered Hol- 
stein bull, Paul De Kol Aaggie Netherland 21777, 
in 1895, and saved our best heifer calves. This 
bull was followed by others of note. By the 
use of such bulls and raising only the heifer 
calves from the best cows, the production of 
an ordinary herd can be doubled in a few years, 
At the same time the net profits can be more 
than doubled. 


i, 





Virginia Creeper as an Ornamental. 
PROF L. H. PAMMEL. 


The Virginia creeper is the best of all of our 
ornamental native climbing plants. It ranges 
from Quebec to Manitoba, south to Virginia and 
Florida and Cuba, southwest to Texas and Mex- 
Common also along the streams that come 
from the eastern base of the Rocky mountains. 

There are two forms of the Virginia creeper: 


ico. 


One with the tendrils expanded and disklike,. 


cheaply or take the plants from the woods, In 
the latter case it is advisable to get the form 
with the disklike tendrils. The Rocky moun- 
tain and western forms are even more desirable 
for western planting than the eastern. 
oscinepepetdiaidiiialiniant 


Does Raking Injure Cranberries. 
E. K. TUTTLE, 


If they are old, matted vines, I would say 
yes. If they are sanded or pruned, doing away 
with runners, and vines are upright, I would 
say no. 

Would it not be of more interest to us as 
growers to inform ourselves concerning the 
preparation of these vines so that we can rake 
and not injure them? I have spent most of 
my life in nursery work and growing of fruit, 
apples, grapes, currants, strawberries and black- 
berries, and at time of cranberry harvest I have 
been at the marsh. When the grape, currant 
and blackberry haa .finished fruiting and the 
wood became mature, I had to go to trimming. 
March and June were the allotted months for 
discarding a portion of the wardrobe of the 
apple. 

I will commence now and take a portion of 
our marsh and sand, say put on 1% inches. 
During the summer I will get after the ditches 


. and make them 2% feet deep and drain ditches 











A BUSINESS DAIRY HERD ON A PENNSYLVANIA FARM 


One of the most profitable dairy herds in the Keystone state is that on Springdale stock farm in Bradford county, owned by H. M. 


Lyon & Sons. 
Rue De Kol 31387, shown at the right. 


much attention. 
produce 40 pounds milk per day, testing 3.5 to 
4.2% fat. 

Speaking of Holland dairymen and their cat- 
tle, Prof I. P. Roberts once said: “Here are a 
people occupying lands which are seldom sol 
for less than $500 an acre, frequently for $1000 
and upward, producing butter and cheese and 
placing it on the European market in competi- 
tion with that produced on lands of less than 
one-tenth this value.” 

We keep Holsteins because they are profit- 
able. The sales of milk and cream from our 
herd in 1903 averaged a little over $100 per head. 
The cost of keep averaged $40 per cow. The 
cash earnings of such a cow for eight years 
would be $800 from milk and cream, and to this 


amount must be added the value of her eight 
calves. If the calves were sold at only $25 
apiece, and that would be a small price for 
calves from such ‘cows, they would add $290 


to her earnings, swelling the total to $1000, 
If her cost of keep averaged $40 a year, the 


total for eight years would be $320. This leaves 





A bunch of these cattle feeding in the onen field early this spring are shown above. 
On the left is Betie Jewel Calantha 38739, a winner of 21 first prizes at fairs. 
not represent the cow in the pink of condition, as it was taken a few hours after she was milked. 
related to the world famous butter producer, Aggie Cornucopia Pauline, whose recent record of 34.31 


the other with tendrils without these expan- 
sions. I have observed that the Virginia creeper 
with disklike expansions commonly produces 
only the ordinary type of the tendrils when the 
vine is permitted to climb a house that is 
painted or over a smooth surface. When it is 
grown over stone or brick walls or rough sur- 
faces like the barks of trees the disklike form 
generally comes from the seed. Where this 
form or the ordinary tendril form is used, com- 
mon woven wire fence material is good for a 
support. 

The Virginia creeper has long been prized in 
the eastern and central and Mississippi valley 
states, also in Europe, where it is used quite as 
commonly as in this country. For a good 
screen and rapid growth none of our climbers 
are better adapted for general use. It grows so 
rapidly and vigorously that in a very short 
time the open spaces will be covered with the 
vine. It makes a splendid retreat on a hot 
afternoon in summer. In using the Virginia 
plants quite 


creeper one may purchase the 





At the head of this dairy is Sir Johanna 
This picture does 
About half the cows in this herd are 
pounds, 80% fat, has attracted so 


every rod that I may harvest as many berries 
in the middle of I have near the 
ditches. When my berries are harvested and 
vines become mature before flooding, get after 
the vines and prune. 

And just a word in regard to experience in 
trimming. A year ago last spring I used three 
of the eastern vine pruners on part of a section, 
and I trimmed regardléss of having many vines 
left for that fall’s fruiting. I did not harvest 
many berries, but you should have seen the 
crop the past fall, and I could rake the berries 
nicely and they were one-third larger. 

A Middleboro (Mass) grower told me of flat- 
tening down hayrake teeth and sharpening 
them and using team for trimming. I tried this 
a year ago last fall, and although this was but 
a slight pruning, it did away with the runners. 
At harvest time I rake on the 
I used the rake on three sections, about 


sections as 


could use my 
vines. 
three acres, and I was about four hours in prun- 
ing. Some of it I went over twice. 


inexpensive and did the vines much good. If 


It is very 
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I could use this on a portion of my marsh each 
year and sand during the winter, I would har- 
vest double the fruit at half the expense. 

My neighbor, Mr Plummer, pruned the Stans- 
bury marsh (it’s a sanded marsh) a year ago 
last fall, and cleaned all his ditches 2%4 feet 
deep, and I wish you could have seen his crop, 


Dairy Farming in the South. 

A farmer in Duval county, Fla, who has built 
up quite an extensive dairy, and who is working 
it along modern lines, is Frank Dale. He first 
became interested in farming when 12 years old, 
at which time he was given some overgrown 
egg plants and the use of a narrow strip of 
weedy land on the old place near the barn. He 
cleared the land, dug trenches, filled them with 
manure in which he set his plants, and took 
off a good crop. The same season the ground 
was planted in turnips, and thus a second crop 
harvested. This he said in a recent interview 
with American Agriculturist was his first ex- 
perience. That winter he began reading Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and has not missed a copy 
since that time. Although now only 39 years 
old, he is classed among the pioneer readers of 
“the old reliable.” He said: I was very much 
interested in American Agriculturist, and my 
father gave it to me as a birthday and New 
Year’s present. Being sick that winter, I read 
every word of every issue. This gave me my 
first general insight into farming. The story 
about keeping one horse and one cow interested 
me, and I made up my mind to become a dairy- 
man, but the opportunity did not offer itself 
until about 1889. 

1 first bought 12 acres of wild, flat woodland, 
kept one horse and a cow, built a house and 
stable, and moved in September. I was not 
very successful at first with the heavy, water- 
soaked, poverty-stricken land. Nothing seemed 
to do well except crab grass. The horse and 
cow did well on this, and it clearly indicated 
to me that stock raising might be profitable. 
We paid $33.50 per acre for the land 20 years 
ago. Now improved land the same distance 
from the city brings as much as $250. These 
lands are adapted to sugar cane, rice, corn, 
rape and vegetables. Strawberries, persimmons 
and Scuppernong grapes are about the only 
fruits that we have. Yellow pine, juniper, 
white and live oak, black and sweet gum and 
poplar are the trees of most value. I took 
charge of 41 head of cattle in 1889. About 12 
head of these were fit for dairy purposes. I! 
succeeded in paying for them and have at pres- 
ent 36 head of milkers that I have raised. At 
the head of my herd is a fine Holstein bull 
which I bought in Wisconsin when a calf, I 
have in all 50 head of cattle, producing from 
200 to 225 quarts milk per day the year 
around. The best cows average about 20 quarts 
when fresh. 

I sell the milk in the local market at 5 cents 
yer pint or 11 quarts for $1, cash in advance. 
Where it is sold in bulk we get 50 cents per 
gallon. Milk is delivered daily to our custom- 
ers. I have produced milk for % cent per quart, 
not delivered, under favorable circumstances. 
In 14 years I have run behind only once, and 
that was four months the second winter I had 
the dairy. Other times I have just succeeded in 
making both ends meet. I have made as much 
as $200 per month, net profit, but sometimes it 
falls as low at $25, depending on eonditions. 

I keep all the manure under cover and spread 
it daily, if convenient. When the land contains 
a growing crop of corn for silage, we store the 
manure under shelter. It is also stored in the 





winter when we have a crop of oats on the land. 
T usually plant about ten acres of corn for the 
silo. 


When the oats are grazed for the last 


FARM AND DAIRY 


time, generally about February 20, we cover the 


land with manure and follow with a 6-foot 
cutaway harrow, overlapping each round. I try 
to have the land ready by March 5, and use a 
tooth harrow. In very wet springs we cannot 
go on the land and get it in shape before April 
5, and follow this by planting a strip every two 
weeks, if it is not too dry, until about July ij. 

I use a one-horse seed drill and plant the 
corn one peck per acre in drills. I use a white 
corn which has a small red cob. It is known 
here as Lorgy Red Cob. It fills out at both 
ends, and usually bears two ears to the staik, 
with no barren ones in the field as arule. I go 
over the ground with a harrow immediately 
after the drill, and follow this again in five days, 
or as soon as the rows can be seen. Ordinarily 
six cultivations make the best crop. We com- 
mence to cut for the silo when the corn is in 
the milk. One team hauls and runs a two- 
horse tread power that works a 14-inch cutter 
and 44-foot elevator. One man stays in the field 
cutting and piling the corn. There are two men 
at the machine, and they attend to the hauling 
as well.. We cut in quarter-inch lengths. It 
takes two weeks to fill our silo, if the weather 
is good. We generally fill about the last of 
June. This is a great disadvantage to us, as we 
cannot use it in the hottest weather. 

We usually open the silo just after the first 
frost. My silo is of an octagonal form 16 by 30 
feef, and we estimate that it holds about 120 
tons. It cost about $350. It is well protected 
and works like a charm. It is shown in the 
picture. We use empty butter tubs as measures, 
and each cow gets from one-half to two-thirds 
of a tub of silagestwice a day. For the 36 cows 
I mix from 100 to 150 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and middlings in equal parts. Each cow is fed 
this according to her milking ability. Our silage 
lasts usually from November until April. The 
cows have access to a strip of timber land, and 
do not miss seven days’ outing during the year. 

They get a good deal of feed at times, but it 
is a question whether it pays to have them 
range in this way on account of the loss «f 
manure, which I consider very valuable. When 
the weather is very dry, we cut at noon some 
of the corn planted for silage and feed it to 
them. About October 20 we plant oats for win- 
ter pasture, and turn the cattle out on his daily 
and watch them. This lasts until February. In 
2) or 30 minutes a cow gets all the oats she 
needs, and is then put back into the barn. We 
let them clean up the corn field after the silo 
is filled, and later plant forage, cowpeas gen- 
erally, which we consider one of the best feeds. 

If a few good dairymen from the north and 
west who are hankering after plenty of warin 
weather would settle here and put up a creamn- 
ery and equip it in the right way, it would he 
a paying investment. Cattle are easily kept, 
and there would be a wonderful return in this 
section, if sufficient funds were available to 
start a first-class dairy farm. The products 
would find ready cash sale at home. We have 
room for a number of such people, but they need 
money besides experience. 


_ 





The Osage Hedge is often an expensive lux- 
ury. It takes much time to keep it in an at- 
tractive condition, and it soon becomes a harbor 
for mice, moles and rabbits. We are going to 
dig ours out and cultivate the ground thor- 
oughly for one year. We will set the space to 
apple trees. The land occupied by the hedge 
will accommodate 60 to 75 trees.—[F. C. Rams- 
dell, Caroline County, Md. 





Fattening Steers must be supplied with all 
the fresh water they want; otherwise they will 
become restless and will not make the proper 
gains. 





Cutting Oats for Hay. 





Oat hay is one of the leading rough feeds on 
the Pacific coast and in the northwest. It sells 
for a high price, and when cut at the right 
time, it is very palatable and nutritious. As 
rain does not fall in that region during the har- 
vest season, there is no trouble in curing it 
properly. 

In the middle west the value of oat hay is 
coming to be appreciated. Farmers take to new 
ideas slowly, and most of them prefer to cut 
and thresh their oats, feeding the straw by 
itself and the grain in troughs. For some classes 
of stock, however, it is much more desirable 
to cut the oats on the green order. When cured, 
they can be stacked in houses. When ready for 
feeding they can be fed as ordinary hay, or 
can be run through a feed cutter and fed in that 
condition. 

Oats for hay can be cut with a self-binder, 
provided the weather is dry and the opportuni- 
ties for curing good. If this is the case, the 
binder can be set to bind small bundles. These 
will dry out and cure, although some of the 
blades may be green and the straw full of sap. 

Of course it is much better to cut with the 
old side delivery reaper, so that the grain may 
be left in the gavel for a time, until partiaily 
dried, before being bound. With most farmers, 
however, this is too slow a process, the 
binder is the only implement that will be used 
on a large scaie. 

After the bundles have been allowed to cure 
thoroughly in the shock and are dry and crisp, 
they should be placed under cover. Nothing is 
better than a barn, provided it is rat proof. Oats 
stored in the ordinary mow are often very se- 
riously injured by rats and mice. A good hay 
shed is always a safe place, as oats keep very 
well provided they are covered on top. Driving 
rains sometimes do a little damage to the sides. 

Oat hay is particularly valuable for calves, 
dairy cows, young colts and sheep. Work horses 
are fond of oat hay. For a change, they can 
be fed with profit to beef cattle. 


and 





Water Supply of the Farm. 


PROF J. B. WEEMS, IOWA. 





The water supply of the farm is obtained 
usually from wells. In many cases the source 
of supply is from shallow wells, and with these 
there comes the danger of pollution. When the 
farmer first builds his home the water supply 
from the shallow well is pure. As the soil near 
the well becomes covered with litter and slops 
and other refuse are thrown out near the house, 
the water supply is subjected to contamination 
more and more as each succeeding year adds 
to the material absorbed by the soil. 

Ultimately the soil is saturated and the rain 
as it falls to the surface of the ground seeks 
the water level and carries with it decayed 
vegetable and animal matter which may be pres- 
ent in the soil through which the water passes. 
In many instances the well which furnishes the 
water supply of the family and is used to wash 
the milk utensils is situated near the barnyard. 
Under certain conditions the well may have 
been placed so that the drainage of the barnyard 
runs directly into the well. It can easily be 
seen that the water containing these impurities 
may be unhealthy for two reasons: It may serve 
as a carrier of the germs of diseases which may 
be present in the decayed matter in the soil; 
the water containing the products of decom- 
position and putrefaction cannot but have an 
unwholesome effect upon the person using it. 

Material which in its pure condition can be 
used for food undergoes chemical changes when 
exposed to the action of certain bacteria and 
poisons may be produced. An example of this 
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change which is capable of taking place in veg- 
etable and animal matter and producing poisons, 
is shown in pressed beef, which when exposed 
to the action of certain bacteria produces a 
poison. Cheese which is made under certain 
conditions, where certain kinds of bacteria can 
grow in it, produces a poison also. These un- 
wholesome results are produced when these 
peculiar bacteria come in contact with food 
material, and it is necessary in order that good 
health result, to prevent the introduction of 
both the bacteria which are capable of produc- 
ing poisonous products, and the poisons them- 
selves, into the body. 

The germs of many diseases are widely dis- 
tributed by means of water and milk supply. 
It has been known that the epidemic of typhold 
fever has resulted from a contaminated water 
supply being used for washing the milk cans, 
without boiling. 

The open well has also been known to become 
contaminated from the germs brought in the 
mud adhering to the boots of the persons who 
used the well water. These germs would be 
deposited on the platform and be washed down 
by the rain into the well. Sickness which re- 
sults from the introduction of germs into the 
body, such as typhoid, is a very costly expe- 
rience to the community. A few years ago the 
city of Plymouth, Pa, had an epidemic. The 
population of the city was 8000. There were 
over 1000 cases and 100 deaths from it. 

The cost to the community was estimated as 
follows: Loss of wages of those who recovered, 
$30,020; care of sick, $67,100; vearly earnings of 
those who died, $18,499; giving total cost of 
$115,619. 

_ : 
Cultivating Corn on My Farm. 
Hi. RIDDLE, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 

The cultivation of corn is one of the most 
important parts of my farm work. I believe 
in thorough but shallow cultivation. In many 
instances, corn that should vield from 15 to 20 
barrels per acre produces hardly enough to pay 
for the work. This is due in many cases to pad 
cultivation. I know of some farmers who still 
believe that corn should be plowed. There is 
a big difference between plowing and cultivat 
ing. The oldtime farmers, who use the plow, 
cut off the roots of the corn, throwing the dirt 


CORN AND SILAGE 











THE LAST WORKING OF THE CORN CROP 


As the corn crop is rather late, farmers should keep it growing by frequent cultivation. 
The picture reproduced above was taken last year in the field of John M. Griffith of Baltimore 
county, Md, at the last working. With this implement he cultivates 15 to 20 acres a day. 


away from them, and the crop is crippled for 
life. This is what I call plant murder. 

There are a great many farmers who set their 
cultivators too deep, and thus do more injury 
than good. I have found corn 3 inches above 
the ground with the kernel still on it, with 
a root 14 inches long. I have taken out corn 
25 days after planting that was 14 inches high 
with roots 30 inches long. No implement other 
than the improved quadruple cultivator or 
weeder was used 9n this ground from the time 
the corn was put in until it was laid by. I 
have been handling all my corn with a cuiti- 
vator of this sort for the past four years. It 
not only destroys weeds, but keeps the ground 
in most excellent condition. It does not ridge 
it, and is set so it cannot injure the roots. 

Last year I found on a neighbor's farm, corn 
about 28 inches high, which had been plowed 
the old way, with many of the roots cut off. 
Some of these roots measured 3 to 4 feet long. 
He had just finished working the corn with an 
old style cultivator, such as is still in use in 











CUTTING SILAGE CORN ON A FLORIDA FARM 








Our illustration gives a fair idea of the growth of corn used for making silage on the farm 
of Frank Dale in Duval county, Fla. The silo was being filled at the time this picture was 
taken last season. This is a good illustration of what can be done by careful management 
along dairy lines on a southern farm. The article on opposite page regarding Mr Dale’s 


methods is illuminating. 


many sections. He had set the teeth of the 
cultivator down into the ground as far as they 
would go. As a consequence he had cut most 
of the roofs on either side of the row. It is 
astonishing how many farmers have not yet 
learned how very important it is to preserve 
all the roots sent out by the plant. 

Last year I worked two fields of corn with 
my new style cultivator and got better results 
on the same character of land than my neigh- 
bors who follow the old methods. After thor- 
oughly harrowing the ground 3 to 4 inches 
deep, I planted my corn May 12 and 13. Three 
days after planting and before the corn was up, 
I went over it with a cultivator, setting the 
teeth about 3 inches deep. This kept the ground 
in splendid condition, besides killing millicns 
of weeds just starting. This in my opinion is 
the best tme to destroy them. When the corn 
the best time to destroy them. When the corn 
was well up, I removed two teeth from the cul- 
tivator over each row and went over it thor- 
oughly. It was cultivated eight times to June 
19, or five weeks and two days from the time 
of planting. I can cultivate 20 acres per day 
with this implement with a great deal more 
ease and with much better results than with 
the old method. 

At the jast working, the corn was about knee 
high, as shown in the picture reproduced here- 
vith. It was taken on the farm of one of my 
neighbors who has adopted the same method 
with splendid results. My corn was grown on 
an old sod field, and no fertilizer was applied. 
It was cleaner than my neighbors’ where the 
old methods were followed. As the cultivator 
teeth were no larger than a lead pencil at the 
ends, they did not turn up the earth, but simply 
stirred the dirt from 1 to 2 inches deep. The 
teeth can be set deeper, if desired. As the soil 
is not turned over, no weed seeds are brought 
up, and I have found, during the past three or 
four years, that I have less trouble with weeds 
than I used to when I followed the cld method 
of turning the dirt upside down. I have also 
found that by keeping a blanket of fine dirt an 
inch or two deep in my fields, I am much surer 
of a good yield. I used to allow the ground 
to become hard and crusted and consequently 
lost the moisture which the plants should have 


had. 


Cows Fed Soiling Crops without pasture con- 
sumed from 75 to 100 pounds of forage daily 
at the Wisconsin station. 
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Shade for the Tethered Calf. 


It is all very well to tie a calf out 
of doors where he can have a bite of 
wreen grass, but a shady spot to lie 
«down in is imperative. The sun beating 
aown upon an unprotected calf greatly 
retards growth. If there is no natural 
shade at hand, use the device shown 
in the cut. Two stakes, driven on a 





THE CALF SHADE, 
flant, support a square frame of wood 


that is covered with burlap, or any 
cheap cloth. Tie the calf so he can just 
yveach the shade, but cannot tangle 
the rope about the stakes. The stakes 
can be shifted to new ground in a mo- 
ment when it is necessary to move the 


calf. 





Fattening Sheep Most Economically. 


J. E. BRETT, GENESEE COUNTY, MICH. 





[Second prize article in our recent offer 
for best contributions on fattening shecp.] 

Having selected your lambs for fu- 
ture breeders, prepare the rest for fat- 
tening. Have the best pasture avail- 
ible and water handy. Be sure there is 
10 shrinkage during the fall, but steady 
tain. To insure this, give them a shel- 
ter and windbreak when the _ nights 
:row cold, with moderate and regu- 
lar rations of corn, according to the 
pasture. 

When grass disappears, give them 
warm barns and no exposure to bleak 
winds, allowing exercise in the yard on 
fine days. Be sure they are free from 
ticks and disease. Insect powders may 
help some, but will scarcely take the 
place of the summer wash, which is 
now, on account of colds, rather dan- 
#erous. 

Good clover hay, corn and oat rations, 
warm and dry quarters, salt, with wa- 
ier at hand, and regular feeding, are 
bout all healthy lambs need for best 
1 ‘sults, unless a daily ration of roots is 
zdded, which will help to keep them 
well, 

Concerning culls. There should be 
none. A good shepherd dislikes to turn 
off a ewe as long as she shears a fair 
fleece and raises a lamb or two. But 
watch the mouth. A sheep with scat- 
tering or loose teeth is past her prime. 
Sell her at the first sign of decadence, 
and she will fatten all right. When 
-ou shear, knowing each individual of 
your flock, watch the teeth and put a 
special mark on those to be turned off. 
If they are dry, they will generally be 
700d mutton in the fall. If so, it is best 
to let the dealer have them. If not, 
treat them like the culls. If by mis- 
chance you have a toothless sheep, let 
ber go if you can; if not, nurse her and 
sive her warm quarters and mixed ra- 
tions of ground corn and oats, with a 
little good stock food. Grain is too 
high to indulge in much fattening of 
culls, : 

I find wethers generally robust, stal- 
wart fellows, requiring only fair treat- 
ment to give a mutton carcass of good 
quality and plenty of it. A good method 
and one which is growing in favor in 
many localities, is to put bundles of 
corn in long, narrow racks in the sheep 
yards or sheds. 

The practice is becoming quite prev- 
nlent of winter shearing. In more south- 
ern latitudes it may be all right, but in 
the north it seems barbarous. If kept 
till warm weather it might be well to 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


clip before shipping. In any case if it 
is done, the barn should be free from 
drafts, and great care should be taken, 
or loss will follow. 

Sheep are not difficult to manage. 
Three things are required of the com- 
mon sense breeder. He must feed 
enough without clogging, maintain 
health without dosing, and keep his fin- 
ger on the pulse of nature while she 
works for him. 


Age and Productivity of Cows, 





At what age are cows most profitable 
as milk producers? Would it pay to 
buy up two-year-old heifers to start a 
first-class dairy herd?—[J. D, Wilson, 
Seneca County, N Y. 

The Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agricul- 
ture, just published by the Orange Judd 
Company, answers these timely ques- 
tions as follows: “Dairymen usually 
find that the milk yield increases up to 
about seven years of age, after which 
it remains nearly constant until about 
the 12th year, when it begins to de- 
crease more rapidly. The average dairy 
cow is at her best between the ages of 
seven and ten years. There is usually a 
slow and gradual decline after the sev- 
enth year of life until the 12th year, af- 
ter which the cow may be less profit- 
ate than heifers. After their period of 
profitable milk production is passed, 
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waste time trying to pick out the best 
breed, but should choose the type and 
color they like best and then try to im- 
prove their animals. 

I like the Chester Whites exceedingly 
well. They are fine mothers and raise 
large litters. The average litter of our 
sows during the past two years was 11 
and 12 pigs. One sow raised 16 and an- 
other 15, but a litter of ten is a good 
one. 

Stock boars two to three years old 
sre the best. Good brood sows should 
pe kept for years. Select the best type 
and next the best mothers. Swine if 
properly handled should pay as well as 
any other stock. The prices and the 
demand have both been good for some 
time. If we raise the right kind for the 
markets, the demand will increase. 





Sampling Hand ‘Separator Cream. 


E. H, FARRINGTON, WIS DAIRY SCHOOL. 





A former student writes that he is 
just beginning work in a creamery and 
that a great deal of hand separator 
cream is being received from the farm- 
ers. He wants to know how best to 
take samples of such cream for testing 
and what per cent of acid the cream 
should have when it is ready to churn. 

The letter does not state just how 
the cream is gathered, but I presume a 
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FLOOR PLAN FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY 


The floor plan of this co-operative creamery is simple and well arranged. 


The creamery is owned and controlled by farmers, 


county, Pa. 


dairy cows should be kept dry and fat- 
tened for beef. 

“At the Cornell station it was found 
that the cost of milk was greatest in 
two-year-old heifers and decreased up 
te four years of age, after which it re- 
mained constant. The gain in milk yield 
between the ages of two and three 
years was 5%, between three and four 
years 18%, and 15% between four years 
and the age of greatest production. At 
the Ohio station it was shown that the 
cow gives a constantly increasing milk 
yield for a given amount of feed up to 
seven years of age, after which a slow 
decline was observed until the lith year 
of age.” 


No One Breed of Swine the Best, 


G. BRANDER, NOVA SCOTIA, 








I have frequently heard farmers ask 
which breed of swine is the best. As 
yet I have never seen the question sat- 
isfactorily answered. My experience 
has satisfied me there are a number of 
breeds that are all right-if the animals 
are given good care. 

I have tried the Berkshire, Yorkshire 
and Chester White and have found 
them all satisfactory. The majority of 
our buyers prefer white pigs and I 
raise them to suit the trade. Most of 
our pigs are sold when young. Some 


are shipped hundreds of miles and when 
seven to eight months old dress 300 to 
360 pounds each. 

Farmers when buying pigs should not 


It is located in Franklin 


team goes around to the different farm- 
ers and brings it to the factory. The 
best way to sample such cream is for 
the driver to have a box of large-neck 
sample bottles, those having a capacity 
of about one-half pint are very good 
for this purpose. These bottles should 
be carried in a box by the driver. At 
each farm he will fill one bottle with a 
sample of the cream at that place. 
When he arrives at the creamery at 
night the butter maker can inspect 
these bottles of cream and by their con- 
dition learn what kind of care the farm. 
ers are taking of the cream. 

He can also take a small quantity 
from each bottle and place it in a com- 
posite sample jar at the factory, using 
some sort of a preservative to keep 
these samples from souring, in the same 
way that milk samples are kept. The 
composite cream sample may be tested 
whenever you think best, depending a 
good deal on how often it is gathered. 
This is the best method I know of for 
sampling and inspecting cream deliv- 
ered to a factory. 

The best acidity for cream ready to 
churn is between five and six-tenths of 
1%. If the cream is thin, it may run 
somewhat above this, but as a rule it is 
best to churn the cream a little before 
it develops six-tenths of a per cent 
acid. Cream ought not to stand very 
long after it has reached six-tenths per 
cent acid, because, although the acidity 
will not increase very much, bad flavors 
may develop in such sour cream. At 





some factories cream often comes jp 
during the afternoon with an acidity 
of six-tenths per cent and such cream 
ought to be cooled at once and churneg 
as soon as possible after it has become 
cold. 

I am acquainted with a gathered 
cream factory where the cream comes 
in in the afternoon and it is very sour 
during the summer months, nearly al- 
ways having at least six-tenths per cent 
acid when it arrives. It is all in by 
about 6 p m and the buttermaker adds 
large pieces of jce to the cream in the 
vat, stirs for nearly two hours, then 
he puts the cream in the churn and 
does not get through making the butter 
until 12 o’clock at night. Both he and 
the proprietor of the factory have found 
that by this practice they are able to 
Save many of the losses on the butter 
that they had to stand before adopting 
this method. It seems that sour cream 
deteriorates very rapidly and that it 
ought to be churned as soon as the 
souring process has reached six-tenths 
of 1% acid, 

J 
Dairy Co-operation That Pays. 


J. H. STICKELL, FRANKLIN COUNTY, Pa, 





The Williams farmers’ co-operativ: 
creamery, of which I am president, was 
started about eight years ago. There 
was formerly a creamery operated here 
by a corporation, but their dealings 
with farmers were not altogether satis- 
factory. Many of us became dissatis- 
fied and we organized our own co-oper- 
ative association. We have a model 
creamery. It is capitalized at $1609, 
The par value of each share is $10. No 
one can hold more than three shares, 
and must be a producer. The stock 
held in our association by any member 
cannot be sold or transferred without 
the consent of the president and the 
board of directors. Under the laws of 
our state, we cannot do a credit busi- 
ness and cannot pay more than 6% in- 
terest on our investment. All the profits 
go to our patrons. 

We had originally 83 stockholders 
when we first started, but now have 
115. The milk is delivered to the factory 
regularly. Some farmers who live near 
by haul their own. In other cases two 
or three patrons band together and de- 
liver the product alternate weeks, In 
summer it is delivered every day and 
in winter every other day. We get from 
5000 to 14,000 pounds per day. It is sep- 
arated and the farmer gets the skim- 
milk and buttermilk to take home to 
feed swine, calves, etc. The cream is 
run into a ripening vat, where it is left 
until in proper condition for churning. 
Our butter is sold in Philadelphia ani 
brings the highest market price. We 
have a good refrigerator and the butter 
is kept until it is ready to ship. We 
also have an icehouse 24x26 feet anil 
usually store about 200 tons of ice ev- 
ery year. The manager and two men 
do all the work at the factory. 

Our patrons and farmers are well 
Pleased with the organization, as they 
get all there is in it, except the neces- 
sary running expenses. We feel that 
we are doing a good thriving business. 
The milk is weighed at each delivery. 
We use the Babcock test. There are 
three other co-operative creameries in 
our county. We have to contend agains! 
many odds, as there are 14 other cream- 
eries, and some of them do everything 
they can to discourage us. We are con- 
vinced that we can succeed, if our pa- 
trons hold together in the future as se- 
curely as they have in the past. We 
will beat out those fellows who hav: 
been trying to monopolize our dairy 
products for many years. I shall be 
glad to give such information and gen- 
eral instructions to my brother dairy 
farmers, about the formation of a co- 
operative enterprise, in any vicinity 
where these milk sharks are trying 19 
take advantage of them. 


~~ 


The Length of Time that a plant las 
to grow should be considered in select- 
ing manures. 
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Forcing Hens to Molt. 


trial of Van Dreser method of forc- 
hens to molt has been tried by the 
experiment station, 
re published in bulletin 83. 


th two pens of Rhode Island Reds and 


- White Leghorns, : 


ould pick up in their runs, 


picked from the heads. 
fowls were fed as usual, 
3 days, all four lots 


the pen of Rhode 
d Reds which had received no food 
ate coat of new 


a week one-half of the hens were 
> other lot of Rhode 
ind Reds were just beginning to molt 


* three eggs per day ina 


a trifle slower in molt- 


and active, although confined and fed 
no other animal food. Furthermore, 
they went through the molting period 
better and more quickly than ever be- 
fore, never entirely ceasing to lay. I 
also fed it to young stock with excel- 
lent results, developing the chicks fine- 
ly and maturing them into early lay- 
ers. Both old and young stock ate it in 
preference to any other food set before 
them, and a hen generally knows what 
is good for her. This feed makes a per- 
fectly balanced ration when properly 
mixed, being a rich and concentrated 
animal food, and formed about 25% of 
the mash, Every poultry keeper knows 
that skimmilk is good for fowls, and 
this food is simply concentrated skim- 
milk. An analysis when dried shows 
it to contain nearly 50% protein, 15 to 
20% fat and the same amount of lime 
and ash combined, the lime being put 
into it during the milk sugar process. 
Special Fattening of Geese, 


*HELEN W. 





ATWATER, 
The most extreme method of artificial 
fattening is employed with geese whose 


livers are to be used for the delicacy 























are considered 
feathers, 
This bird 
Paintin of Johnson county. 


their dark color. 
treatment affected them 


A waite Milk Product for Poultry 





waste from the manu- 





midwinter and the 


abnormal than the 


, they gained the same 


‘e flock once a day in mash and ob- 


‘ined most gratifying results through- 


3rown Leghorns in 12 months. 


WINNING DARK BRAHMA COCK 


Ss among fancters because of their size 

rather difficult to breed because 

and are not popular ‘with farm- 

won first prize at the 1904 Chicago 

Ta. 

known as “foie gras” (fat liver). This 
art of fattening geese until fatty infil- 
tration of the liver has set in and that 
orgen weighs from 214 to three pounds, 
is prac ticed on a large scale about 
Strassburg, and to a less extent about 
“oulouse and elsewhere. The birds are 


usually confined in small, dark cages, 
where they can move only a few inches, 
and are fed two or three times a day, 


commonly with all the ground maize or 
wheat flour paste they can be made to 
at. When they have become very fat, 
usually at the and of about three weeks, 
they are killed and the livers removed. 
The livers, which are perhaps no more 
flesh of an over-fat 
appear in our markets 
three distinct forms: 
Foie gras au naturel, pate de foie gras 
(by far the most popuiar), and puree 
de foie gras. The foie gras au naturel 
is simply the liver preserved without 
any dressing. The pates are made of 


hog, commonly 
in jars or tins in 


*Extract from a farmer's bulletin of 
the United States department of agri- 


culture. 


POULTRY--WEATHER 


liver, 
and 


large pieces of the 
dressed with truffies 
ments. 
by trimming off the 
covered with melted goose fat or 
Many persons find the flavor 
goose fat too strong and prefer 
suet. 
pates are 
and sold 


edges 


preserved 


as puree de foie 


eras 
gras. 





Forecasting Weather Conditions, 


R. G. ALLEN, N Y¥ VYEATHER 


A nuisance that the public 


warned against is the long range 
weather forecaster, who predicts with 
ease the weather for a day, week, 
month, year, or even longer, if desired. 
The public is warned that such predic- 
tions have no foundation in fact, and 
are based entirely upon fraud. The 
scientific meteorologists, who have de- 
voted more than 30 years to the sub- 
ject, and have for use the most com- 
plete meteorological instruments and 
weather data for a period of more than 


20 years, can forecast the weather con- 
ditions only two or three days in ad- 
vance. Even then there many oc- 
casions when it is most difficult to fore- 


are 


cast one or two days ahead. The plan 
of forecasting weather at present is 


something like this: 

The weather bureau has stations well 
distributed over the surface of the Unite- 
ed States and in the islands of the West 


Indies. teports are also received from 
Canadian stations and from Mexico, 
At certain minutes each day the ob- 
servers at the various stations record 
such weather conditions as barometer 
readings, wind velocity and direction, 
clouds, dewpoint, humidity, tempera- 


ture, vapor pressure, and other condi- 


tions. These reports are immediately 
telegraphed to Washington and other 
places, where synoptic charts, showing 
a birdseye view of the weather 


throughout the United States and Mex- 
ico and southern Canada, are made, 
From these charts the forecaster sees 
what progress the storm has made dur- 
ing the last 12 hours, or 24 hours, as 
the case may he. 

He is able to note the 
different quadrants of the storm, such 
as the extent of the rain area, the area 
where temperature has fallen or risen, 
the eastward velocity of the storm 
(nearly all storms move from west to- 
ward the east or northeast), the force of 
the wind, and the wind directions, 
These facts enable him to locate the 
center of the storm 12 or 24 hours later, 
and knowing the probable location of 
the storm center for the next day, it is 
not a difficult matter to forecast the 
conditions that will obtain in the sev- 
eral quadrants of the storm. This, toe 
gether with certain local is the 
main feature of weather asting at 
the present time. By local how- 
ever, is not meant such signs as the 
different thickness of the 


weather in the 


signs, 
forex 


signs, 


bark on trees, 


particular kind of fur that makes up 
the winter wardrobe of the squirrel, 
certain phases of the moon, and other 
such signs which have no place in me- 
teorology. 

There is nothing more than guess- 
work as a basis for long range fore- 
casts. Any citizen, even one who has 


thought, 
the 


not given the subject any 
with equal success predict 


can 


weather 


for a week, month, year, or even a cen- 
tury in advance. If this citizen pre- 
dicts a certain condition, and that con- 


dition obtains about the 
whether it be in Siberia, 
States, or Europe, the forec 
equal appropriateness be 


time scheduled, 

the United 
ast can with 
considered a 





marked success as a long range fore- 
cast. 
Milk for Poultry—Accustom your 


fowls to all kinds of milk. Keep before 
them every day sweet skimmilk, clab- 
bered milk or buttermilk. It will make 
them grow, help keep them in good 
health and make the hens lay more 
Nebraska, 


eggs.—[(H. J. Hapeman, 





cooked and 
other condi- 
These pieces are fitted into cans 
and are 
suet. 
of the 
the 
The trimmings of the liver in the 
with truffles, ete, 
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A Boon | 
Farmers’ Wives 


Why not save half the standing— 


lifting—washing? Make your dairy 
work twice as easy—twice as profit- 
able. Our friends call the Tubular 
Cream Separator the “Easy Way.” 
Try it. Catalog J-100 describes it. 


The Sharples Co P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, lil, West Chester, Pa. 








5,000 Reward. 


Anybody can secure that amount 
who will prove that any letter or 
endorsement which we publish in 
any way, ss to the merits of 


| Tuttle’s Elixir 


is spurious or untruthful, It needs 
nothing but the truth to supportit. It 
is undoubtedly the best veterinary 
remedy known to msn, 
Used . 7 es ndor woe Oy Adame 
ss Company 
Tuttle’s American Condition ‘Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 
TUTTLE'S FAMIV.Y ELIXIR cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. aver ———. Our 100-page Look, 
“Veterinary Experience. 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, $0 ‘Gorey St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's. 
Avoid all blisters; they otfer only temporary relief, {f say. 


DEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


QUARANTEEO Heave, Cough, Dis- 

mm temper and indiges- 

¥ tion Cure will effect « 

rmanent cure for the 

ments named, Recom- 

meuded by veteriuarians 

and owners, Every irug- 

gist in America bas it o 

Send for Booklet. can get it, 7 
1.00 per can, at dealers, or by mail or express prepaid 

























THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
RETENTION OF PLACENTA 


ABORTIO aod Failure to Breed 


Kellogg’s Condition Powder 


is @ positive cure for these diseases. Prevents scours fa 
calves and garlicin milk, Indorsed by the lowa Agricul- 
tural College, Ames ,la.,and hundreds of the most promi- 
newt breeders. Write for booklet giving full informatioa, 
price listand testimonials. Address 


H. W. Kellogg Company, Dept. A, St. Paul, Mina. 




















Ciean Skimming. 


That's the bright mark of the popular priced 


AMERICAN 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


They win when they work beside othess. 
That's why we can send them freely on 
trial. American eatalog is free. Write for it. 
atpomeonts sevanaves 2 oo, 
x 







Bend for Free Sample Oe: 


__ SLEANINGS | IN BEE BULTURE 





® prota rofitable SooKeoping” Book on Bee C Culeee a 
pplies freeif you mention this paper. 
The Act. Root Co. Medina, O. 





52 Lafayette Place 


New Poultry Books 


Poultry Architecture, G. B. Fiske........... $0.98 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G.B. Fiske. §a 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


New York, N.Y. 





Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 





For 20 Years and Over 
We have beeo a tee Standard 2 ead 


Extra Heavy Felt Roofing 


selling tq consumers direct. MIl!'ons of square foot are now 
io use, It can be sppiled by anyoue on steep or dat roofs. 
es en bee state & te A eck Sat anh 
|. oF 
Gisculare and peices. ™ 
THE A. FP. SWAN COMPANY, ' 
Battery Piece, Mew York, ®. ¥, 











THE “ELP’” Az 


King of 
Balers. 

A train of follow- ., 
ers, but no equals 


= 
Proves its superior Fs ps 
ity wherever it goes. ~ 






Makes tight shapely bales,not 38 Styles 
loose pendiee, works fast, Y end Sizes. 
avoids accidents and endures, Littledraft, tremendous 


power, machine of special features. Write for free Eli catalogue, 
Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Mt. 


FRUIT.BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters,—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 





























ONE 
MAN'S PAY SAVED 
Where three men were for- 
merly needed to gather and pack 
fruits and vegetables, only two are 
now required when our ventilated 


BUSHEL CRATES 


are employed. They keep fruit in bet- 
tercondition, These crates are strong, 
etaunch, durable, neat, clean and con- 
venient. No.1Crate is extra heavy 

and costs No. 2 Crate ts 


lle. 
we ' 
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WIRE-$I.40 Per 100 Lbs. 


Smooth galvanized wire, put up 100 
Ibs. to a bale, lengths running up to 
250ft. No. ud guage, per 100 lbs. 81.40, 
Write for prices on other gauges. 
Fence staples, per 100 Ibs., 62.00. Wire 
nails, mixediin a keg, per 1001be., 1.60. 
Barbed wire, per 100 Ibs., $2.35. Poultry 
netting, steel fence ,etc., atlow prices, 
Ask for Oatalogue No. 5 
on merchandise of all kinds from 
Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. © 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. , West 85th & Iron Sts.,Chieago 


Man tes will go in thi . We 
Rural Mail want aame and Sddvene of every anaes whe 


sends in a petition. to first one sending 
We will send a BOX FRE us full #nformation, 


BOND STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Earn With Safety 5 
This isa fait rate to receive on your money. 


Your savings invested with The INDUS 

TRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. are Per Annum 

free from speculative dangers—earn 5 per 

Endorsed by J Cent per annum a profit consistent with 

th t safe methods—and alwayasubject to your 
@ most COn+ FE oontrol. 5percent per annum paid for every 




















servative davinvested,withdrawable at yourpleasure 
authorities Our busmess established over 10 years, 
under supervision of New York Bank. 

upon invest- Jing Dept. Our patrons in every state of 
ments. the Union—their increased _imvestments 


prove thew satwfaction. Write tor 
particulars 
Assets, $1,700,000 
Surplus and Profits, $160,000 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co., 








138 Broadway, New York. 














kills Prairie Dogs, 
66 7) Gcohtuncen tepners: 
and Grain Insects. 
“The wheels of the 


ods grind slow but 

exccodingy small.” So the weevil, but you can 
8 e H Stas others 
reawith FumaCarbon Bisulphide’ ste aoine, 

DWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y. 





TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
arquette Building, - Chicago, TL 





. See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 








GARDEN AND BEES 


Late Spraying in the Potato Field. 


The spores of potato blight are car- 
ried through the air, and fall on the 
leaves during June for the early blight, 
and about the last of July to August 
1 for the late blight. They soon ger- 


minate and enter the tissues of the 
plant. After the leaves commence to 
blight, nothing can cure them, but a 


person will be able toprevent the disease 
from going down into his tubers by 
either pulling or mowing the vines. This, 
of course, checks the growth of the 
potato, but it is better to have small 
and sound potatoes than larger ones 
that are decayed. It is still better to 
properly prevent the blight of the leaf, 
and, consequently, the rot of the tuber, 
by spraying with bordeaux. 

The first spray should be made the 
latter part of June, and from that time 
until the vines commence to show that 
they are becoming ripe, the bordeaux 
should be kept constantly upon the 
leaves and vines. If it does not rain to 
wash it away, it will be sufficient to 
spray once every two weeks, but an ex- 
tra application should be made after a 
hard, dashing rain. This application 
will not kill the potato beetle or other 
chewing insects, but if any such pests 
be present, add about a third of a 
pound of paris green to each barrel of 
the bordeaux. This then becomes botha 
fungicide and an insecticide. 





Preventing Insects Injurious to Radishes. 
PROF H. A. SURFACE, PA STATE ZOOLOGIST, 





What must I do to prevent radishes 
from becoming wormy? My radishes 
have been so bad this spring that they 
are not fit to use.—[H. G. S, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

In reply to the above question, it is 
fortunate that the inquirer has asked 


what to do to prevent his radishes from: 


becoming wormy, rather than what to 
do to remedy them after the worms 
have occurred. Since the worm bores 
through the pulp of the radish, it is 
supposed to be impossible to eradicate 
it after it has once started, and, conse- 
quently, the only proper means is to use 
preventive measures, and keep it from 
entering the root. This worn: is the 
larva of a fly, which feeds on the roots 
of cauliflower, cabbage and other plants 
belonging to the botanical family Cur- 
ciferae. It is therefore called the cab- 
bage root maggot. 

It is possible to kill it when feeding 
upon the roots of cabbage, cauliflower 
and those plants in which it does not 
find concealment, by injecting a 
teaspoonful of carbon bisulphide near 
the root of each plant, and perhaps also 
by the use of a small teaspoonful salt 
near the roots of each. When in the 
soil where it can be reached with liq- 
uids, as in the roots of the plants just 
mentioned, it can be killed by pouring 
around the root of each plant one-half 
pint of an emulsion made as follows: 
Hard soap one pound, shaved and dis- 
solved into one gallon boiling water, 
and crude ecarbolic acid ore pint, 
churned or beaten into an emulsion, and 
then diluted with 30 parts of water. 
This will not injure the plants, al- 
though it may be poured upon the roots. 

The fly causing these maggots or 
larvae lays its eggs on the surface of 
the ground near the plants, which be- 
come infested in a few days. If one 
will watch carefully for these white 
masses he will have no difficulty in see- 
ing them, and they should then be given 
a spraying with the emulsion mentioned 
above, or use on the radishes a ferti- 
lizer made with the following propor- 
tions: Nitrate of soda 175 pounds, 
ground rock fertilizer 260 pounds, mu- 
riate of potash 75 pounds for every acre. 
Apply this just before or during a rain 
fin order to have it wholly effective. 

Where the larvae have already en- 
tered the radishes, it is best to pull 
them and burn them, to destroy next 
year’s brood, as there are several 
broods of this fly during the year. In 


deep 


radishes the remedy is different from 
other plants for the two reasons that 
the insect is difficult to reach by in- 
secticides, and also because radishes are 
not as valuable as the other garden 
plants, and would scarcely justify ef- 
fective measures. There have been an 
unusual number of reports of the dam- 
ages of this pest recently sent to my 
office, and careful experimental work is 
necessary in order to determine practi- 
cal and cheap means of combating it. 


Oe 


To Get a Big Honey Yield. 


F. G. H. 





If you want to get the most comb 
honey from your bees, hive the swarms 
on starter. Put only four frames in the 
new hive with inch starter in them and 
a divisien board on each side. Set the 
super from the parent hive, bees and 
all, onto the new hive, and hive your 
swarm into it. As the bees have no- 
where else to put the honey, it must go 
up into the section. The new hive 
should occupy the old stand so as to 
catch all the field bees which are out 
when the swarm issued. 

In three or four weeks the four 
frames will be occupied with brood 
when the remaining space of the brood 
nest should be filled with frames of 
comb or full sheets of foundation. If 
more starters are added, toomuch drone 
comb will be built in them. By this 
method I have had a number of swarms 
fill and cap a super of 28 sections in 
two weeks and half fill the second su- 
per. If the honey flow continues I count 
on a super every two weeks. 


ae 


Cabbage Transplanting Is Late. 





The new cabbage crop is generally 
receiving a late start, the same as many 
other staple vegetables. Comparative- 
ly few reports to American Agricultur- 
ist are to the effect that the season is 
as early as normal. The high prices 
that cabbage brought the past winter 
have proved very encouraging to farm- 
ers, and it is evident that the disposi- 
tion of the latter is to engage in oper- 
ations more extensively this summer, It 
is found that about the only sections 
showing exceptions to this general 
tendency are those where maggots, 
scarcity of seeds and wet season have 
handicapped growers. Advices from 
leading cabbage districts of New York 
show that in only a few localities is 
the season ahead of time. Cayuga coun- 
ty reports it two to three weeks ear- 
lier; plants were set out this week. Con- 
ditions there appear more favorable 
than last year, and some growers say 
the acreage will be double that of 1903. 
The past spring a Cato grower sold his 
cabbage as high as $58 per ton. 

Reports received from sections of 
Cortland county, N Y, claim 25% heav- 
ier plantings. The season has been un- 
favorable there, however, owing to wet- 
ness. In Onondaga county many had 
intended to put out 50% more cabbage 
this year, but maggots cut down the 
young plants, and late reports say it is 
doubtful if any appreciable increase will 
be secured. In Genesee county the sea- 
son is not much behind time and cab- 
bage is largely set out. Conditions more 
favorable than last spring. Monroe 
county farmers say some sections show 
a reduction in acreage amounting to 
10%. Young plants secured a good start, 
although bothered in localities by grub 
worms. In Orleans county a normal 
acreage is claimed and season is one 
week late. Replanting should be fin- 
ished by July 1. Conditions favorable, 
as no lice or grubs had made their ap- 
pearance up to late date. 

In Pennsylvania the new crop is re- 
ceiving a tardy start, and growers are 
just now beginning transplanting. From 
parts of Erie county, farmers say there 
will be an increase. Northern Ohio 
cabbage raisers are through resetting. 
Maggots are causing some trouble. 
Acreage compares favorably with 





last year. In the western cap. 
bage growing states, conditions are 
not dissimilar from those existent fur. 
ther east. Wisconsin growers report a 
late season, and some sections ara 
planning to enlarge the acreage. In dis. 
tricts of Illinois the spring was some. 
what dry and proves hardly as favera. 
ble as a year ago. 

It is evident that those farmers who 
held on to cabbage last fall realizeq 
large profits. By reports direct from 
leading growers, the estimated price at 
which cabbage can be sold in the field 
at a remunerative basis ranges from $4 
to $10 per ton, and of storage cabbage 
$12 to $15 per ton. Many farmers sold 
cabbage last fall from the field at $8 to 
$12 per ton, and the season generally 
started in with $10 prevailing through- 
out leading counties. At the finish, 
prime cabbage was bringing $40 to $50 
per ton in many localities and jobbers 
were securing even bigger prices. 





Introducing Improved Queens. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





As poultrymen have to replace their 
cockerels every year or two in order to 
introduce new blood, and keep their 
stock from degenerating, just as impor. 
tant is it for the beekeeper to introduce 
new blood into his bees and keep up the 
vigor and energy of his stock. Instead 
of exchanging the male as with poultry, 
the beekeeper should exchange the fe- 
male, by introducing a young queen 
from some locality or state. 

Breders generally send out two kinds 
of queens, tested and untested. A test- 
ed queen is one that is kept laying in 
the hive for several weeks until her 
progeny appear. If they are evenly 
marked like the mother, the queen has 
been purely noted and is shipped as a 
tested queen. An untested queen is 
taken from the hive and shipped as 
soon as she commences to lay. We will 
assume that the beekeeper has sent for 
a queen. Upon her arrival and before 
introducing her to a colony of bees, the 
colony must first be made queenless, 

Open the hive and take out one frame 
after another, looking them over care- 
fully, until you find the queen. After 


“removing her from the comb, close the 


hive and let it remain so until the next 
day. In the meantime the bees will 
have missed their queen and become 
frantic and will run up and down the 
front of the hive. In 24 hours after re- 
moving the old queen the new queen 
may be introduced by placing the cage 
on top of the brood frames, wire side 
down, so the bees in the hive can be- 
come acquainted with her. It will take 
the bees three or four days to eat out 
the candy in the end of the cage and 
liberate their new mother. By this time 
she has become the same scent as the 
bees in the hive and they will no doubt 
take to her kindly and in a day or two 
she may be expected to commence lay- 
ing. We will suppose that the queen 
removed was a black one, and the new 
queen which has been introduced is a 
yellow one, more commonly called Ital- 
fan. 

In 21 days after the removal of the 
black queen all her brood will have 
emerged from the cells and seven weeks 
later not a black bee will be seen in 
the hive, as the life of the honey bee 
is but 45 days. In winter, when inact- 
ive, they will live several months. In 
four weeks after the new queen has 
been introduced you will see yellow 
bees playing about the entrance of the 
hive and they will become more plenti- 
ful each day, while the blacks will Cci- 
minish, 

In two months you will have 
an entire colony of yellow bees. The 
next generation of queens will no doubt 
cross with the other drones in the yard 
and bring forth hybrid bees. With me, 
hybrids have always proved the best 
hustlers in the yard, gathering more 
honey than either blacks or Italians. 




















Destroying the Catalpa Worm, 


One of the most common and destruc- 
tive insects of the catalpa tree in the 
south is what 
‘ol is known as 
the catalpa 
sphinx. It at- 
tacks catalpa 





trees and 

strips them 

f >» Res 

THE MOTI. of their foli 

age as far 

north as Philadelphia. They become 


most destructive early in August and 


defoliate the tree in a few days. The 
adult is a dull brown moth with a wing 
expanse of nearly 3 inches. One of 
these creatures is reproduced herewith. 


1t does 


not fly much, remaining quiet 
on the trunk of the tree, where it es- 





capes unnoticed on account of its re- 
blance to its surroundings, 
» eggs are laid in masses of sev- 
hundred on the leaves and from 
then the 
b k and 
\ cat- 
‘ llars 
I and 
feed- 
j They 
usu illy 
l in THE LARVA, 
1 pany, 
th leaf will be crowded with 
t ul it is completely eaten up. 





A Fair Fruit Prospect. 





From time to time American Agri- 
culturist has indicated that so far as 
the apple crop is concerned, the appear- 


ance promised a reasonably good crop 
throughout the western orchards, Bloom 
was late, but full, and while the season 
after blooming was cool, there were few 
frosts, and they apparently not severe 
enough to materially injure the pros- 
pect. The set of fruit was reported 
good, although there is some complaint 
of early dropping, the result of chilly 
weather as fruit was blooming. 

Our correspondents have now pre- 
sented their estimate of the appie sit- 
uation in figures of conditional average 
and the figures returned fully substan- 
tiate the earlier claims of a good pros- 
pect. In examining the figures of state 
averages, as presented below, it must 
be borne in mind that crop reporting in 
the matter of fruit is different than re- 
porting upon ordinary farm crops. The 
condition of 100, or a perfect prospect, 
is an almost impossible attainment in 
an apple orchard, because it would in- 
dicate a full bearing of practically all 
orchards, a condition which never ex- 
ists. 

Taking the average for a series of 
years, it will be found that a condition 
somewhere between 80 and 85 may be 
considered as promising an average 
yield in orchards, and upon that basis 
it will be noted that in the states of 
principal production in the west, the 


HORTICULTURE 


heavy. In Michigan, however, the win- 
ter damage was severe and the crop 
will be shorter than for a number of 
years, 

The following statement shows the 
estimated promise of apples and peaches 


by states, as reported by our corre- 
spondents: 

Apples P’ches | Apples P’ches 
WUE ssece me te scones GO 33 
Ark .... % 97 | Mo ..... 83 60 
Tenn ... 78 74 |Kan ,... 84 60 
W Va... 70 7 OD csce 88 
BY as ik Duco ™ - 
 -sovcoss 60 |S D .... 95 -- 
Mich ... 97 Be TEs acess OO 72 
Ind. 90 OD [OPO .cces 92 7 
ee 25 | Wash .. 94 94 
Wis wn — Okla ... 80 25 
Minn ... 93 - 





Arsenate of Lead should be used in 
the proportion of three to six pounds to 
100 gallons of water and without the 
addition of lime. This material is also 
manufactured and sold under the name 
of disparene and should be used in the 
same way. It will not injure the foli- 
age as do arsenical solutions and ad- 
heres much better than other poisons. 





Ammoniacal Copper Carbonate—To 
make this preparation, dilute three 
pints ammonia with six pints water, 
Use enough of the solution to dissolve 
five ounces copper carbonate. The re- 
sulting solution, diluted with water, 
will make one barrel spraying fluid. I£ 
previously used for bordeaux, the pump 











MINNESOTA STRAWBERRY PICKERS AT 


They then attack another, devouring it 
in the same way. When nearly grown 
the larvae or worms differ in color, 
some being nearly yellow while others 
i blackish and most of them are 
more or less striped, as shown in the 


They enter the ground to pu- 
pate, where they remain all winter, the 
adult moths emerging the following 
spring. The entire brood can be de- 
‘stroyed by watching the trees, picking 
off the infested 1 aves and destroying 
them If the worms spread much be- 
fore they are discovered, spray the 
trees with paris green in water at the 
rate of one ounce in ten gallons water, 


picture, 


—- 


Gathering Strawberries in Minnesota. 





The illustration shows’ strawberry 
pickers at work in a Minnesota field. The 


berries are sorted as picked and only 
first-class specimens are put in boxes 
anu 1abeled firsts. A strip of oil paper 
IS placed diagonally across the box. 


When the berries are emptied out, the 
label is broken and cannot be used by 
others as is the case where the box is 
Simply stamped. The owner says that 
fancy never glut the market, 
but on the contrary stimulate a demand 
for the fruit. Hence it is poor policy 
to grow inferior stuff, 


berries 


present promise is for a crop decidedly 
above the average. The Missouri val- 
ley is the only section of importance 
failing to reach such an average, and 
even there the promise is exceptionally 
good. Advices from orchards indicate 
that growers have taken rather more 
pains than usual with their crop and 
show a tendency toward increased care 
in the way of spraying during and im- 
mediately after bloom. 

It has been assumed since the very 
severe weather of last winter that the 
peach crop in the western districts 
would necessarily be very small. Pres- 
ent returns, however, indicate that the 
killing of buds by cold weather was not 
quite as general as was believed at the 
time, and that while the present crop is 
undeniably asmall one, yet outside ofthe 
lake district it is larger than was ane 
ticipated early in the season. In the 
southwestern district, including Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas orchards, there 
is a crop of fair proportions. In the 
Ohio valley, especially in the counties 
adjacent to the river, there are many 
orchards that are bearing reasonably 


WORK 





barrel and other receptacles should be 
cleaned before being used for the ame 
moniacal solution, since the lime de- 
posited by the bordeaux is likely to 
combine with the solution and form a 
precipitate that would stain grapes and 
other fruits. 


Getting Rid of Canada Thistle—I 
have had some experiance in killing 
Canada thistle. I find the quickest and 
most successful method is to mow them 
about June 20 and again about August 
20. By following this two years in 
succession, there will be none living and 
very few after the first year.—[W. R. 
Ayers, Sussex County, N J. 





Early Honey Bee Experience—In a 
splendid little booklet the A. I. Root 
Co of Medina, O, presents Mr Root’s 
first season’s experience with bees. The 
story is told in an attractive way, and 
the booklet is fully illustrated with 
photographs of apiaries, single hives, 
comb honey, in sections, smokers, sin- 
gle bees, etc. Write to this company 
for a copy of the booklet, stating that 
this journal asked you to do so. 

































The wagon you are looking for; the wagon folks 

are all talking about. By every test it is the best— 

no living man can build a better. Of course you 
bave guessed that it’s the 


ELECTRIC “Waa 


WAGON 


Low steel wheels; wide tires and durability and 
good service written all over it. Don’t be talked 
into bu | aninferior, Get the wagon that lasts. 
Or we'lisell youa setof Electric Steel Wheels 































@ money-back guarantee, Their 
saving in time, labor, horse flesh 
and repair bills will pay forthem 




















1 Por day with 
Ghe Watson 
Four Row Potato Sprayer 


Straddles 2rows, sprays 
4atatime. Wheels ad- 






just for different widths. 
Sprays to any fineness and gearing of pump to wheel of 
cart gives any pressure desired. Automatic agitator and 
suction strainer cleaner. It never spoils foliageor clogs. 
Pree instruction and formuis book shows the famous Garfield, fa: 
pire King, Orchard Monarch ead other epra: Write for it. 








yers. 
Field Force Pump Co,, 10 11th St.,Elmira, N.Y. 











CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 


For Sale—Leading varieties, carefully packed with 
moss in baskets. F,0O. B. here. Write for prices. 
Cash with order, Plants ready about June 15, 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madisun Co., N.Y. 
























Potato 
Sprayer 


sprays 4 to 6 rows, any width, with finest mist or 
fog at one passage. Constant high power suppiied 
from both wheels, no lost motion. Mechanicai 
agitator. A new era in oe thoroughspraying of 

tatoes, vegetables, small fruits and vines. Write 
today for free book of all sprayers, 


E.C. Brown &Co., 269 State St., Rochester,N.Y, 


ABBAGE AND GELSRY PLANTS 


For prices on strong transplanted plants, write 
Frank § & Son, Binghamton, N. Y. 




































Budded, fted and 
Trees and Nuts seedlin: efees. (1, 2& 3 
years old.) THE G.M.BACON PECAN CO. (inc.), Dewitt, Ga. 


Fortunes in this plant. Easily 
crown, Roots aud seeds for sale. 
Room in your garden, Plans in 
Fall, Booklet and Magazine, 4c. 


OZARK GINSENG CO., DEPT J-7, JOPLIN, MO 


IDERaS. 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
coomen & BOSCHERT 


216 West Water 8t., 


STRACUSE, NK. Y. 















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 














DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES 


and lessto ran. Quicker and easier started; has a wider sphere of usefulness. Has no vibration, can be mounted en any light wagon as @ portable. Weighs less than half of one- 

adapted for irrigation in connection with ourcentrifugal force pumps, 

rf traction, electric lighti ng, marine and 
THE TE 


evlinder engines. Give size of engine required. Eouishy 
igh Grade Gasoline Engines, 3 to 6 horse power, adapted fo 


PLE P 


umping purposes. @g™ 
ME CO.. Meagher and 15th streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ss until you have investigated 

The. Master Workman ’’ 
A two-cylinder gasoline ne superior to 
all one-<ylinder engines. Joute leas to buy 


GSizes 2, 24, 4, 5, 6, & 10, 12 and 16 horse power.) 
lease mention this paper. 






Send for catalogue. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 83 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
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The attendance at the St Louis 
world’s fair is gaining steadily, and 
now averages over 70,000 a day. When 
people are convinced that exhibits 
are in place, the paid admissions will 
indoubtedly exceed those in other expo- 
sitions. Visitors to the fair pronounce 
t by far the greatest show of the kind 
ever presented, 








Dairy farmers all over the country 
will be interested in the simple and 
successful treatment for milk fever, 
which consists of injecting filtered at- 
mospheric air into the udder. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance 
that every milk producer should ac- 
quaint himself with this method and 
provide himself with suitable appara- 
tus to do the work. This method is by 
far the most efficacious and most harm- 
less one ever used and is said to have 
reduced the mortality in dairy herds to 
almost nothing. It is easy to manipu- 
late and requires but little time to han- 
dle it. 

=> —-— 

With the approach of the hot sum- 
mer months, millers and grain dealers 
should be especially careful about the 
introduction of insect pests of a serious 
character. The scourge of the flour 
mill is the Mediterranean flour moth, 
one of the worst pests ever introduced 
into this country. The young of this 
little slate-colored moth, with a wing 
expanse of less than an inch, spin fine 
silken threads wherever they go. On 
this, the flour and dust of the mill ac- 
cumulate to such an extent as to choke 
all elevators and stop steam-driven 
shafts. We recently received a box 
from an Iowa miller containing a lot 
of flour thoroughly matted together in 
which were hundreds of live worms in 
all stages of development. Millers often 


lay infestations of this sort at the door 
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of the farmer. In this instance the 
farmer is not responsible in any way, 
as the pest is primarily one which in- 
fests mills, warehouses and other places 


where manufactured products’ are 
stored. It is usually transported on 
packages, old bags, second-hand ma- 


chinery, freight cars, ships, etc. It can 
be kept in check in large buildings by 


the use of hydrocyanic acid gas. Mill- 

ers should take immediate steps to 

eradicate it should it be discovered. 
St 


The postal progress league is still ac- 
tively at work to secure certain re- 
forms in our postal system. We are 
wholly in favor of improvements along 
this line and see no reason why the 
people of this country should not have 
a system of local delivery service such 
as is in vogue in Berlin and other Ger- 
man cities, where an eight-ounce letter 
is carried for 1 cent, a postal for % cent 
and parcels weighing 11 pounds each 
for 6 cents for a distance of 46 miles. 
We certainly need modifications in our 
postal laws, along these lines in this 
country. Farmers should stand back 
of this movement. It is time that the 
hig’ rates express and railroad com- 
panies charge were sidetracked. Let 
us stand firmly together and demand 
from our members in congress that they 
give this matter more careful attention, 





That the last census was very faulty 
in some particulars is illustrated by 
the recent report of the entomologists 
connected with the department of agri- 
culture. They claim that the 1903 loss 
from ravages of the cotton boll weevil 
amounted to $15,000,000, while the cen- 
sus office estimates the loss for the 
same time to be $49,272,900. While a 
loss of $15,000,000 is to be deplored and is 
a very serious one, there is no reason 
why there should be such @ marked 
discrepancy. The census bureau based 
its estimates on the returns of its field 
agents, who it seems attributed all the 
decrease in the production of cotton to 
the boll weevil. They did not take into 
consideration the ravages of other in- 
sects, the unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions, the reduction of the area brought 
about by industrial conditions, etc. Cer- 
tainly more accuracy is demanded of 
government employees. 

Oe’ 


Americans are investing largely in 
timber lands of Mexico, The depletion 
of the forests in the United States 
makes this imperative. The country to 
the south still has vast tracts of valu- 
able timber, which only await the ad- 
vent of the railroads to make them 
enormously profitable, However, in the 
southern republic splendid hard and 
other wood forests adjacent to railroads 
have been depleted much as have the 
timber lands of the United States. It 
would seem desirable that Mexico 
should take charge of the splendid tim- 
ber lands and supervise their use ac- 
cording to the best teaching of forestry 
schools. It would then be possible for 
these vast tracts to yield large rev- 
enues for many years to come, instead 
of for a very short time only, 


Tf you ever have a doubt in your mind 
as to the good faith of advertisements 
that appear in these columns, look up 
our guarantee of advertisers, which is 
printed on this page. A letter men- 
tioning that you saw the advertisement 
in this paper will secure for you the 
utmost courtesy. 

———————————— 





Farmers must assume responsibility 
if they are to conduct their own busi- 
ness in the best manner possible. Our 
present complex industrial conditions 
make it imperative to form combina- 
tions among farmers for the buying of 
supplies and particularly for the mar- 
keting of produce. In forming these 
combinations, they must conform to the 
laws of the state, become incorporated 
ahd assume responsibility. A farmer 
recently objected to the formation of a 
milk company for the distribution of 


milk, saying that in doing so the farm- 
ers became responsible and could be 
sued. This is what he demands of other 
businesses, and why should be attempt 
to escape this responsibility in his own 
ease? As long as he refuses to accept 
the burden which a wider outlook en- 
tails, just so long will he fail to ad- 
vance. 


Probably the most interesting state- 
ment made at the late meeting of 
the American medical association at 
Atlantic City is that by Dr John Mus- 
ser of Philadelphia. He is the new 
president of the association, and in his 
address he asserted that the majority 
of the medical students were unfit to 
practice when graduated. He advo- 
cated a closer scrutiny of the moral, 
mental and physical abilities of pro- 
spective doctors. While physicians as 
a class are an admirable body of men, 
there can be no doubt that many of 
them secure their graduation papers 
without adequate preparation, and the 
general public must suffer. There is 
no excuse for anything of this kind, 
and the stand taken by Dr Musser is 
to be highly commended. 

_ DPS OO — 

The New York state grange, at its 
last meeting, set aside money to sup- 
port four agricultural scholarships at 
Cornell university. These scholarships 
are to be awarded annually by competi- 
tive examinations in various counties 
to two men and two women. Patrons 
in various parts of the state should take 
advantage of this and see that these 
scholarships are promptly filled. This 
is a step in the right direction and 
should be encouraged. It would be an 
exceedingly easy matter for many Po- 
mona granges to found and support an 
independent scholarship along these 
same lines. This is the kind of work 
that pays. 
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The United States department of 
agriculture has recently issued the year 
book for 1903. While we do not depre- 
ciate the value of this splendid work, it 
is not quite right for congressmen to 
reserve 94% of the half million copies 
for distribution, leaving only 6% for the 
department of agriculture. Thousands 
ef these valuable books are wasted. 
They fall into the hands of people who 
care nothing at all for them. Each sen- 
ator and congressman should be more 


careful in sending out the year book- 


and see to it that they reach constitu- 
ents who are in some way interested in 
agriculture. 
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Iowa horsemen who have been af- 
fected by the introduction from France 
of a serious horse disease will not soon 
forget their experience. The matter of 
prohibiting the importation of horses 
for some time is being considered by 
the department of agriculture. Certain 
it is that the strictest kind of inspec- 
tion should be given to any animals 
brought into this country. If the disease 
in Iowa is as bad as reported, the loss 
will amount to thousands of dollars. 

ar 

Argentina is endeavoring to build up 
a frozen meat trade with Belgium. Ar- 
gentine beef is sold in Brussels at 7 to 
14 cents per pound, or 4% cents lower 
than prevailing prices of native meat. 
To the beef consuming public through- 
out many parts of the United States, 7 
to 14 cents per pound looks very cheap 
and is suggestive of what might come 
to pass were the proposed scheme of 
importations of Argentine beef into 
America to materialize. 

— <> ——_ 

Very few farmers appreciate the im- 
portance of disinfecting farm buildings, 
lots, etc. It costs very little to prepare 
or buy a solution already prepared and 
sprinkle it over the walls of the hen- 
house, the stalls of the barn and the lots 
where the animals are kept continually. 
It is much easier to prevent disease in 
this way than to try to get rid of it 
after it is well established 





. . 
Commercial Agriculture, 
New Uses for Milk. 
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New industrial uses are constantly 
being found for skimmilk. Its value ag 
a food for men and farm animals js 
well understood. It is also used for the 
manufacture of sugar of milk, milk 
champagne, cheese, glue, putty and 
paint. More recently it has been used 
in the arts for transmitting a finish ‘9 
paper, fabrics, wood, etc. An experi- 
mental plant has been established at 
Cortland, N Y, where skimmilk is made 
into flour almost as fine and white as 
ordinary wheat flour. No doubt new 
uses will be quickly found for this 
product. It is now being used by bak- 
ers and others, 

The latest development, however, 
along this line is the manufacture of 
furniture, lamps and such articles ag 
combs, knife handles resembling ebony, 
Indian clubs, hair brushes, crochet 
needles, collar buttons, match boxes, 
dice and various other articles with 
every imaginable variation of marble 
color. This new skimmilk product is 
called galalith, milk stone or petrified 
milk. Articles of this sort will be ex. 
hibited in the government building in 
the dairy section at the St Louis ex- 
position, 

Articles made from this new product 
resemble celluloid somewhat, but are 
considered more valuable, as the mate- 
rial will not ignite and is entirely odor- 
less. It is of about the same weight 
as celluloid, but slightly heavier than 
articles made from rubber. It is of 
about the same hardness as horn, but 
Slightly more brittle. While several 
large factories are now producing gala- 
lith in Austria and Germany, none as 
yet have been established in the United 
States. As the success of a creamery 
does not depend so much on the cost of 
production and selling price of butter 
as from the profits derived from skim- 
milk, farmers and others interested in 


this question will be glad to see any 
method developed that can make this 
by-product more profitable. The right 


market for the skimmed milk is really 
a vital question. It is possible that this 
rewly invented milk stone may solv? 
this problem in the near future. 


Moderate Corn Pack in the East. 








At this early date it is evident that 
whatever increases are made in the su- 
gar corn production this year will come 
largely from the west. Owing to poor 
germination of seed, wet season and 
other causes, there has been considera- 
ble replanting throughout the east, andl 
unless conditions change materially, 
canning companies will not count on a 
bigger pack of sweet corn. In Maine, 
although there has been very little re- 
planting, advices indicate an acreage no 
larger than in 1903, and there may be a 
possible shrinkage. 

In New York, conditions ruled against 
an increased acreage, and many factors 
are claiming reductions. The New Hart- 
ford canning company of Oneida county 
say they think thesweet corn acreage in 
the state is the smallest in the past 
three years. Much seed was planted as 
late as the second week in June. The 
price for corn is at top notch figures. 
According to reports from canners, th? 
average price paid throughout the state 
for sweet corn is not far from $10 per 
ton in the husk. 

Farther south, in Maryland and Dela- 
ware, corn canne*s are reported to be 
backward in contracting for future de- 
liveries. This rises from the present 
corn outlook in those districts. It is said 
that a considerable acreage has been 
lost by poor seed and other crop con- 
ditions. However, there are hopes that 
good growing weather may make the 
outcome less pessimistic. The Mary- 
land and Virginia pea crop has not 
proved as heavy as was expected ear- 
lier in the season. Maryland’s yield sold 
largely from 50 to 80 cents per bushel, 




















but some canners had to give as high 
as 90 to 95 cents for their supplies. 

The Rockford Packing Co of Winne- 
bago county, Ill, say sugar corn has se- 
cured a very good stand. The acre- 
age, they claim, has increased fully 50% 
over 1903. Contract prices $6 per ton for 
corn as picked in the field. The Gibson 
City Co of Ford county, Ill, report 
corn acreage as probably greater than 
several years past, and prospects 
more roseate than ut this time last 
season. Canners are paying $8 per ton 
for corn delivered at the factory. The 
Hoopeston Co of Vermilion county, Ill, 
for a larger output of sweet corn 
than last year. Prices $8 per ton at fac- 
tory. 

In Indiana, an expansion is also not- 
ed in sweet corn acreage. The Van Camp 
Co of Marion county says in that vicin- 


for 


are 


look 


ity it is double 1903, while the pea pack 
promises to be about two-thirds of last 
year’s production. The latter is late 
and canners have just lately begun 
work, while in average seasons the pack 
is over by this time. The Columbus 


Canning Co of Bartholomew county com- 
plains about poor germination of corn. A 


bigger corn acreage has been put out, 
however, than usual. Tomatoes prom- 
ise about an average crop. Canners 


contracted corn on a basis of $6.50 per 
tomatoes at $7.50. The Scottsburg 
Canning Co of Scott county, Md, reports 
dry weather in June, but the outlook 
fair. They pay $20 per ton for string 
and $7 for tomatoes. 
from the other side of the 
are quite flattering in many 
The Atlantic Canning Co 
county, Ia, states that the 
is gratifying, and peas 
are also said to be in fine shape. Acre- 
as last year and pros- 
better. Canners are paying $4.50 
ton for corn, according to va- 
riety. The Marshall canning works of 
Marshall county, Ia, report a full acre- 
age of corn, but say weather conditions 
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have been against a good stand. 
Expansion of Veal Trade. 
An interesting feature fn the live 


stock trade of the country has been the 


radual yet steady increase in calf re- 
ceipts at the various markets from year 
to year. The outsider would naturally 
infer from this that there has been a 
great increase in the popularity of veal 
among consumers. Although this may 
have exercised some effect, Other nat- 
ural causes have wielded great influ- 
ence. The proportionate growth of calf 
offerings at the larger markets has in- 
creased most rapidly. Twenty years 
ago only 1.6% of Chicago's total cattle 
receipts consisted of calves, ten years 
ago calf offerings comprised 6.7% of 
cattle supply, while last year this 
jumped to 7.9%. Judging from the heavy 


supply of young cattle that has been re- 


ceived at that market the first five 
mouths of the present year, the pro- 
portion will be still greater before the 
year closes, 

Kansas City shows the same condi- 
tion. In 1893 calf offerings at that mar- 


ket comprised only 5.1% of the total cat- 
tle supply, whereas last year they 
amounted to 9.4% of mature cattle of- 


ferings. Comparative figures with other 
markets would show the same general 
tendency; unfortunately, however, some 
of the leading live stock centers do not 
keep separate account of calf receipts, 
but include them with cattle. 
Well-posted stockmen claim the in- 
crease in the marketing of calves is at- 


tributable to the steady westward trend 
of the dairy industry. In the 70’s and 
80’s, when land throughout the middle 
west was much cheaper than at pres- 
ent, farmers could afford to raise their 
own feeding steers and place them on 
the market at maturity. Now, how- 
ever, the growing of feeders is left to 
the plainsmen of the far west, while the 
middle sections are rapidly being turn- 
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ed over to dairy interests. Recently a 
well-informed general live stock agent 
for a western railroad declared that, 
outside of breeding cattle, he knew of not 
a single big herd of native grown aged 
feeding steers east of the Mississippi 
river. The dairy farmer finds it much 
more profitable to sell his calf as veal 
than permit it to grow into a stocker. 
It is this growing tendency to send all 
surplus calves to the shambles that is 
causing a large proportionate increase 
in beef receipts at the leading markets, 


The Cheese Trade of 1903. 


In his report regarding the cheese 
trade of 1903, Mr A. W. Gridley, agent 
of the Canadian department of agricul- 
ture in Great Britain, says: ‘““The cheese 
season of 1902 was a most successful 
one. A large increase in the quantity 
and the steady improvement in the 
quality was so great that in spite of 
very heavy supplies, the prices realized 
on the whole were satisfactory. The 
mild, sweet, palatable flavor, as dis- 
tinguished from the heated and biting 
character so noticeable in former years, 
has created a large consumptive de- 
mand, which will have a tendency to do 
away with the disproportion in value 
between Canadian and English ched- 
dar. 

The practice of shipping too new or 
green cannot be too emphatically con- 
demned, as it is not only spoils the 
sale, but hurts the reputation of Ca- 
nadian cheese. The salesmen as well 
as the exporter are to blame for send- 
ing these immature cheese, and the pa- 
trons of factories should insist that 
their cheese should be held in the cur- 
ing room until it is in such a condition 
as will give satisfaction to the British 


consumer. 
8 et 


Rosin Market Soaring—This season 
witnesses rosin selling at the highest 
figures realized since the civil war. 
Prices touched $3.05 per barrel at New 
York. This is an advance of 50% over 
1903 and nearly 100% over 1902. It is 
claimed high prices are due in part to 
the rise in land values, which are now 
four or five times as costly as a few 
years ago. Rosin trees have’ been 
chopped down ruthlessly by lumber- 
men, and labor is also high. 








Oleo Production—During May, 1904, 
taxes were collected in the first Illinois 


internai revenue district on 36,825 
pounds of artificially colored oleo and 
1,340,800 pounds of uncolored. Licenses 


were issued to 28 retailers of oleo. No 
taxes were paid on filled cheese. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1903, 
the first Illinois district produced 30,- 
424,230 pounds of oleo, or nearly 42% of 
the production of the entire country. 


A New Potato—The French national 
society of agri has recently had its at- 


tention called to a new potato which 
some French journals say will sup- 
plant the Irish potato. It is said to 


be immune from disease, and is said to 
be an enormous yielder. Its technical 
name is Solanum commersonii, and it 
comes from the banks of the Mercedes 
river in Uraguay. 

Larger Hide Exports—For the nine 
months ended March, 1904, hide exports 
from the United States amounted to 25,- 
490,000 Ibs, against 9,400,000 the same pe- 
riod in 1902-3 and 6,407,116 in 1901-2. This 
may be in part responsible for the firm 
condition of the hide mprket of late. 





Italy’s Wine Output—Last year Italy 
produced 808,356,000 gallons of wine, a 
decrease of 15% from 1902. Exports, 
however, were the second largest in 15 
years, aggregating 55,200,000 gallons, 
The United States exported some 300,000 
gallons of wine in 1903. 


Transplanting Corn can be done eas- 
ily and successfully before the plants 
are more than 4 or 5 inches high, taking 
care to set them as deep as they were 
before, 
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AGRICULTURE 
Notes from Sugar Beet Factories. 





About 4635 acres were contracted for 
sugar beets this year, 3800 acres of 
which have already been planted. The 
present condition of the crop is very 
good. It is being cultivated, thinned 
and irrigated. The crop was planted 
a montn or six weeks earlier than has 
been the custom in this valley. How- 
ever, the month of April was consid- 
erably cooler than the normal tempera- 
ture for that month, which had a tend- 
ency to delay germination and the 
growth of the young plants. In this 
territory there ‘was practically no labor 
to help with the work of raising sugar 
beets. We have brought in nearly 400 
German Russians from Nebraska, who 
will work approximately 300 acres of 
our crop, at $20 per acre for the hand 
work alone. Our plant was erected in 
1899, and was operated three seasons on 
a small fraction of the tonnage of beets 
it should have had for profitable opera- 
tion. The last two seasons the plant 
has been idle. The failures of the three 
years previous were due, of course, to 
a great many things, but the principal 
causes were late planting, improper 
preparation of the seedbed, scarcity of 
labor for properly working the crop, 
and the lack of technical knowledge in 
general all along the line. We have at 
present a larger acreage in beets than 
ever before in this territery. We have 
employed thoroughly experienced and 
successful men in all of our executive 
positions and the prospects at the present 
are for better than an average crop.— 
[Edmund Simmons, Assistant Manager, 
Western Sugar and Land Co, Grand 
Junction, Col. 

The beet acreage is larger than last 
year. Thinning has already commenced 
in some fields. There will be consid- 
erably less scarcity of help than last 
year, and in addition we may say that 
for something like 2500 acres we have 
promised to furnish our farmers with 
the necessary help. We are getting this 
he!p from large cities, and have some- 
thing like 600 people under contract 
now to work in the beets. The interest 
shown by the farmers in the sugar 
beet industry is undoubtedly on the 
increase.—[Empire Beet Sugar Com- 
pany, Lyons, N Y. 

The district in which our mill is lo- 
cated has devoted itself almost en- 
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tirely to the raising of wheat, and it 
has been more or less of a task to in- 
duce and instruct the farmers in the 
art of beet raising, but each year we 
are succeeding more and more, and 
hope ultimately to have all the crop 
that we can care for. We have con- 
tracted for about 4200 acres this year. 
Last year 3500 acres were devoted to 
this crop. The planting was begun as 
early as usual this year, but owing to 
cold, wet weather, it progressed some- 
what slower. However, owing to the ex- 
cess in moisture, the season since plant- 
ing has been quite favorable, and the 
crop is in very good condition. Labor 
has not been scarce, For hand work in 
the fields Japanese labor is employed, 
and this is done mostly by contract, 
ranging from $5 to $5.50 per acre for 
spacing and thinning—the price for 
hoeing varying as to the condition of 
the fields—lifting and topping from $5 


to $5.50 per acre and loading 12% cents 
per ton.—[Washington State Sugar 
Company, Spokane, Wash, 


There will be between 3500 and 4000 
acres planted to sugar beets this year. 
Early sown beets are now up in their 
second leaf, but owing to recent rains 
acreage is not yet all sown. The crop 
was planted as early this year as other 
years. The season was favorable for 
early sown beets, but rains have de- 
ferred the planting of a portion of the 
acreage. Help is scarce, but our acre- 
age is distributed among nearly 1800 
farmers, and is put in largely in place 
of other roots, and can in most cases 
be handled without additional help. In 
this way the labor question has not 
been so serious as might be anticipated. 
Our hired help engaged by the month 
are paid from $18 to $25 with board. 
Day hands receive about $1.50 or $1.75 
with meals, for ten hours’ work.—[On- 
tario Sugar Company, Toronto, Ont. 

Farmers here are quite favorably dis. 
posed to the sugar beet industry. About 
4500 acres will be devoted to the crop 
this year, an increase of 200 acres over 
last year. The crop was planted ten 
days to two weeks earlier than usual, 
and is in a very satisfactory condition. 
The season has been an especially fa- 
vorable one. Germans, Mexicans and 
Japanese are employed to assist in the 
work of cultivating the crop. They re- 
ceive $20 per acre for doing all the hand 
labor and the help question has not 
been at ail troublesome here.—[C. A, 
Granger, California. 
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BUY A FARM 


ON... 


YOUR OWN TERMS 


In the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


We are selling our land $5.00 to $10.00 per acre. 
Good markets, high prices, taxes low, plenty of 
wood for building and fuel, Close to railroads, 
Soil fertile and productive. 

We guarantee employment in our own mills 
and camps to parties buying our lands, and sell 
them lumber at wholesale prices for building and 
deliver it free over our railroad. Write me to-day 
for full particulars, booklets, maps, etc, 
DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 

I. STEPHENSON COMPANY, 
nam... Wells Street, Well, dateh. Mich. 
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ers advertising in our Journal each 
a ubseribers can write to these advertisers 
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largest and most reliable real estate mages pub- 
lished, and is now in its fourth Has good 
stories, news and current topics. C reulation covers 
v. G. enn, bw ge Care one Ravel. 3 months 
al KFAL TATE 
JOURNAL, 162 W. BRIGHTON AVE., BYRACUBE, n.Y 

















Made with six 
and eight forks, 
for 1 and 2 horses. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 


interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 


growers «and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences, Feel 
that you are always welcome. 


—— MARYLAND. 


A Successful Trucker in a small way 
is R. D. Donaldson of Anne Arundel 
county. He is 35 
years of age, and 
has made farming 
his business all his 
life. Mr Donaldson 
has 125 acres, of 
which 20 are put in 
corn, 10 in truck and 
8 in orchards. He 
finds sweet potatoes, 
sweet corn and cab- 
bage the best pay- 








ing crops. These 
are his specialties, 
along with toma- 
toes. Mr Donaldson finds farming a 
profitable business, and has made a 


success in several lines of farm work, 


Finksburg, Carroll Co, June 19—The 
weather has been very favorable and 
all crops have made rapid growth. Full 
acreage of potatoes came up and are 
well advanced; present prospect favora- 
ble for a good yield. The wireworm hus 
damaged the set of corn, so that much 
had to be replanted. Wheat and rye 
short in straw, but well headed. Or- 
chard grass is being harvested and a 
fair yield. All small fruit plentiful. 


Riverside, Charles Co, June 19—Corn 


crop pretty well planted and good 
stang. Early corn growing fine. Wheat 
has most cases developed into above 


un average crop; the heads are unusu- 
ally large. Farmers beginning to har- 


vest. Gardens are generally good. Po- 
tatoes fine. Cherries plentiful. Hay 
crop up to the average. Wool and 
lambs bring good prices; in fact, all 
farm produce sells well. 

Compton, St Mary’s Co, June 18— 
Wheat crop. promises a good yield. 
Grass short. Some clover being cut: 


yield will be light. Most farmers have 
finished planting tobacco; plants nice 
and large. Corn looks well and most of 
it is thinned out. White potatoes fine 
und making good progress. Fruit crop 
will be light. Late cabbage seed being 
sown, 


Cambridge, Dorchester Co, June 18— 
Wheat ripening rapidly. and harvest- 
ing will begin at once; heads are some- 
what short. Clover is being cut, with 
good drying weather. ‘Tomatoes for 
canneries all set. Flea bug has been 
troublesome. Early potatoes in bloom; 
vines are above the average and a very 
good stand. Corn is backward in 
growth, but in good condition. Potato 
bugs very scarce. Strawberries about 
gone; have not paid very well. Most of 
the peas have been harvested and there 
wa‘ a big yield. Farm labor scarce. 
Plenty of peaches; not many apples. 

Thurmont, Frederick Co, June 20— 
tains are so frequent as to prevent 
farmers from planting all the corn, also 
from working the corn properly. Much 
replanting has to be done. Standing 
corn is growing finely, also grass prom- 
ises to be a full average crop. Wheat, 
rye and oats all doing well and no 

“doubt there will be a full crop. Condi- 
tion of oats and clover more than usu- 
ally encouraging. Fruit will be a small 
crop. In some localities peach trees 
are well set, also apples, but there are 
few orchards that are bearing. Early 
pastures have been a great relief to 
stock after the hard winter. 


My father fs a subscriber to Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, and I like it very 
much. It is full of general information, 
iMary J. Holt, Hunterdon County, N J. 

[3] 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Chester Co, June 19— 
rain, ground is too 
wet to cultivate, especially corn fields 
and potato patches. Corn is not look- 
ing as well as it should at this time of 
the year. There has been trouble to 
secure good seed, owing to the fact that 
much corn did not ripen well last 
fall; in a great many fields corn has 
not come up well and will have te be 
replanted, About the usual acreage was 
planted in this section. Potatoes seem 
to huve fared better. They seem to be 
coming up well and are making a good 
stund; acreage smaller than usual, ow- 
ing to the scarcity of proper seed and 
high price asked for the same. Grass 
is better set than last year, but short. 
Conditions are more favorable for a 
fair crop than last year. Old hay is 
about used up and is scarce, selling at 
$iS§ to $20 p ton. Wheat is not up to 
the average at this time. Prospect for 
a large crop of fruit of all kinds was 
very promising at the blooming period; 
trees were liberally covered with bloom 
und resembled flower trees. The weath- 
er was favorable, but from some cause 
or other a great many trees have not 
set fruit as they should. Cultivated 
cherries have missed badly, and of some 


Phoenixville, 
Owing to so much 


so 


varieties there will be but very few. 
Natural trees have set much better, 
and there will be a good crop of the 


common field varieties. Pears also seem 





f 





potatoes were bringing $1.25 p bu, but 
they have dropped to 80c p bu. Veal 
calves bring 44%c p lb 1 w. Unwashed 
wool is bringing 20c p lb. Eggs bring 
lic p doz, butter 15 to 20c p lb. Cheese 
factoriesare turning out a large amount 
of No 1 cheese every day. The cream 
sta is doing a good deal ot milk skim- 
ming. The cream is worked into butter 
at the butter factory at Knoxville, six 
miles east of this place. 

Greenville, Mercer Co, June 18—No 
change in wheat. Oats making a good 
stand. Corn planting delayed by weath- 
er conditions and seed not germinating 
well. Peaches a failure. Apples and 
other fruit will be very good. Butter 
13c p lb, eggs 18c p doz, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Sandystone, Sussex Co, June 19—All 
Winter grain and oats doing finely. 
Grass promises a full yield. Apples, 
pears and cherries have blasted to quite 
an extent, and the drop has been so 
heavy that the crop will be much light- 
er than anticipated a few weeks ago. 
Potatoes look very promising. Corn 
backward and the poorest stand in 
years. Acreage of buckwheat will be 
reduced on account of scarcity of seed. 
Seed buckwheat $1 to $1.25 p bu, seed 
corn $1.25 to $1.50, old potatoes $1 to 
$1.25, milk at cmy 60c p can of 40 qts, 











HOME OF A SUCCESSFUL NEW YORK DAIRYMAN 


Pleasant View farm is the home of H. R. Pettis of Delaware county, N Y, 


who keeps a herd of 37 cows and 


ing a 


best The farm contains 170 


cows. 


8 acres of corn for silage, which is cut 


one-horse power, which also runs a 


cutting 12 or 15 two-horse wagon loads 
milk producers’ assn, and can see where the 


firm believer in the five states 


farmers have accomplished a great deal by it. 


some young stock. 
thoroughbred bull and raising some heifer calves every year from the 
acres, 


He believes in keep- 


He usually puts in 100 loads of hay, 


into %-in lengths. He cuts ‘with a 
28-ft elevator, and has no trouble in 
of corn every day. Mr Pettis is a 


He thinks success is sure to 


follow if the farmers stick together and build and run their own creameries. 
He also believes they should go a step further and form an association of all 
the creameries for mutual help and prctection. 


to have suffered from some cause, and 
some varieties will be almost a failure. 
Peaches have done much better, and 
the prospects seem favorable for a fair 
crop in this section. The severe winter 
does not seem to have injured the buds 
in the least, and the trees are well set 
with fruit. 

Williamson, Franklin Co, June 21— 
Wheat is doing well so far and will be 
a fair crop. Owing to so much rain, ear- 
ly corn came up poorly. Later planting 
came up much better and is doing nice- 
ly. Potatoes doing fine: large acreage 
planted, especially of early potatoes. 
Garden stuff doing well. Cherries will 
be an immense crop. Apples a light 
crop. Peaches, plums and small fruits 
will be a fair crop. 

Westfield, Tioga Co, June 2i—Wheat 
and rye improving fairly well; will be 
a short crop. All spring grain except 
corn looking fine. Corn improving. 
Poor seed and too wet soil caused a 
second planting of three-fourths of the 
corn, Potatoes planted late. A larger 
acreage than usual has been planted 
with potatoes, At one time this spring 


butter 20 to 22c p Ib, eggs 18 to 2iec p 
doz, veals 5 to 54%c 1 w. Spring pigs 
6 wks old $5 p pr, bran $24 p ton, corn 
meal $27, oats 50c, wheat $1. 

Titusville, Mercer Co, June 20— 
Wheat is growing nicely and will prob- 
ably be nearly an average crop. Grass 
is a little short, but growing fast. Ex- 
cellent pastures are making milk and 
butter very plentiful. Potatoes average 
about the same as usual and prospect 
an average one. Corn is short and con- 
siderable replanting being done. Apples 
about a half set. Pears nearly a fail- 
ure. Usual stock of hogs is being 
raised. 

Moorestown, Burlington Co, June 18— 
The recent rainfall has made a gratify- 
ing change in prospects for hay crop 
and for pastures. Peas, tomatoes, corn, 
where not too wet, and cabbage, are all 
growing slowly and well. On heavy 
land, if not too wet, strawberries ripen 
slowly and abundantly. On sandy soils 
strawberries in May threatened almost 
a failure; but in June their small ber- 
ries came on so well that the price fell 
considerably. Weather conditions fine 





for potatoes; large acreage of tubers 
and looking fine. The cool year has kept 
vine truck a little backward and cut- 
worms have made it uneven. 


Kingston, Somerset Co, June 19—Po- 
tatoes very promising. Large hay crop 
assured. Early planted corn looking 
fine. Some corn to be replanted. Straw- 
berry crop large and fruit of fine qual- 
ity. Poor set of winter apples. Truck 
of all kinds promising. Early peas a 
good crop. Cherries rotting some; cron 
small. Wheat, rye and oats looking 
well. 


— ls 
Country Produce Markets. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, spring 


chickens 20@28e p Ib 1 w, strawberries 
7@i2¢c p qt, new petatoes $2.50@4 p bbl, 
onions 1.50@1.75 p cra, peas 40@50c p 
bskt, spinach 15@26c p bu, beans T5c@L 
p bskt, hay 12@16 p ton, bran 
rye 70@78e p bu, oats 44@49c, corn 50% 
55c, wheat 90¢@1.03. 





22425, 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
rhubarb 10@15c p doz, kale $1@1.25 
bbl, parsley 20@40c p doz, peas 1@1.50 


p hamper, potatoes 1@1.40 p bu, cab- 
bage 1.75@2.50 p cra, lettuce 1@1.25 p 
hamper, cheese 7@8tec p Ib, dressed 
ducks 18@20c p Ib, broilers 20@23c, 


wheat 96@98c p bu, oats 44@47%4e, corn 
55@56e. 

At Philadelphia, gooseberries 5@6c p 
qt, blackberries 8@l0c, whortleberries 
8@12¢c, strawberries 6@12c, potutoes $2.50 
@4 p bbl, onions 1.50@1.75 p cra, cab- 
bage 1.50@1.75, beans 60@75e p  bskt, 
tomatoes 1@1.50 p cra, cukes 1@1.50 p 
bskt, beets 1.50@2 p 100 bchs, eggs 164 
lic p doz, live hens 14@1l4%c p Ib, 
chickens 25@28c. 


What the Granges Are Doing. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Master Hill of Pennsylvania re- 
cently addressed an audience of farm- 
ers in Jefferson township, Fayette 
county. Deputy H. D. Core followed 
with the organization of Morning Star 


grange before the meeting adjourned. 
Let the good work go on! The Key- 
stone Patrons ware hustling. Other 


states will do well to get the “spirit.” 
* <A photograph of the officers of the 
Pennsylvania state grange was offered 


by the executive committee to each 
grange that added tive or more mem- 
bers during the first quarter of this 
year. It hes tnken 119 pictures to fil! 


the orders thus fur. While each grange 
added at least five new members, some 
added many times that number. Well 
systematized work like this is bringing 


splendid results to Patrons in Penn- 
sylvania. 
The grange insurance companies in 


Pennsylvania are protecting over $15,- 


000,000 worth of farm property. This 
means a saving of thousands of dol- 
lars to farmers in the grange. It pays 


to co-operate. 

The Pomona grange of Butler county, 
Pa, has secured advance pledges enough 
among Patrons to warrant the filing of 
an application for a charter to organ- 
ize an insurance company. Before the 
state insurance commissioner can issue 
a charter, pledges ~amounting to $200,000 
must be made. 

DELAWARE. 

Capitol was organized in 1875 with 15 
charter members. H. D. Learned was 
Pie elected master 
‘ and has served in 
that capacity sev- 
eraldifferent times, 
has also held of- 
fices in the state 
and Pomona 
granges. He was 
born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1830 and 
moved to Delaware 
in 1852, where he 
now has a large, 
fertile farm and a 
very beautiful 
home. Mr Learned 
is an enthusiastic 
grange worker and 

H. D. LEARNED. has strong convic- 
tions that the order can do a great deal 
for the farmer. Co-operation among 
farmers is still in its infancy and the 
grange has a big field. 


ides tear aa 
Owner Must Pay—B. T. H., Connec- 


ticut: All damage done by cattle when 
division fence is sufficient, shall be paid 
by the owner of the animals, 





























The Eastern Live Stock Market. 


Monday, June 20, 1904. 

At New York, last week, good dry- 
fed steers held up strong to the close; 
grades of dry-fed and all grass 
declined at the finish 15@25c; 
and cows both declined 15 to 
medium cows and bologna 
pulls fully 25c. Good milch cows strong 
and in demand; even the medium and 

common milkers met with ready sale. 
Transactions were at $25@60 for com- 
mon to extra weights, calf included. 

On Monday of this week, with 57 cars 
of cat.le offered, mainly steers, prices 
were lower all around. Good to choice 
steers dropped 10c on an average; other 
grades 15@25c: bulls and cows were 10 
lower, with the exception of thin 
which were steady. Good to 
choice steers, averaging 1225 to 1450 lbs, 
crossed the scales at $6@6.55 per 100 
ibs: 2 fancy steers, stable fed, from 
Lancaster Co, Pa, at 7, top price for 
season; common to fair 930 to 1200-lb 
steers at 5@5.90; og ye ae at 4.55@ 
5.40; bulls at 3@4.5 2 extra fat do at 
4.85@5; cows at 06425; 2 extra O 
cows at 4.60. 

Good handy sheep held up fairly well 
last week, closing a_ fraction slower; 
heavy sheep were neglected and 25c off; 
jambs declined steadily on free re- 
¢eipts, and on Saturday were 75c@$l 
lower. On Monday of-.this week, with 
the heaviest run of the season (79% 
cars on sale), good lambs still further 
declined 40@50c; the under grades 60@ 


ew 

attle 
fat bulls 
25e, and 


@25¢ 


cows, 


He; good handy sheep were scarce on 
light receipts: coarse and heavy sheep 
dull and lower. Cemmon to _ prime 


sheep sold at 2.75@4.75 p 100 Ibs, culls 
at 2@2.50, common to choice lambs at 
£@7.25: 1 car Ky lambs, 74 Ibs average, 
at 7.40; general sales were at 5.50@7; a 
few N Y state lambs at 5@6 p 100 Ibs. 
Hogs continued to advance, with 
light receipts hem and at Buffalo and 
Pittsburg, and prices Saturday were 


fully 15e higher than last Monday. On 
Monday of this week there was a fur- 


ther advance of 10c, and prime Pa and 

state hogs sold at $5.60 p 100 lbs. 

THE HORSE MARKET. 

considered, -prices were well 
Medium-priced carriage 


Quality 


sustained, 


horses suitable to take to the country 

re still the best sellers, although high- 
priced ones are slow. The majority of 
dealers who handle these high-priced 
carriage horses have been holding them 
for better figures, and find the spring 
season about gone with a large number 
on their hands. 


THE CALF TRADE. 
Last week prices dropped, but recov- 
ered the loss partially. At the opening 


inclined downward, 
common calves 3 


market 
Is $5@6.25, 


this week 
Choice vea 
4 50. 

At Pittsburg, 
vere not heavy, 
The market, however, 
Stock sold largely at 


cattle receipts Monday 
totaling only 75 loads. 
lost about 25c. 
the following 
range: 
E 1450-1600 Ibe pt 
ey Ay 3 O05 25 
Common, 700-900 Ibs 4 25@475 
Rough, half fat Ht thd 
Fat oxen 3 b0q@é 00 
aggregated 30 loads, 
Mixed muttons 
.50@4.75, wethers 4.75@5, year- 
culls 3@4, spring lambs 
common kinds 4@5. Hogs higher 
doubles offered. Mediums and 
heavies 5.40@5.45, Yorkers 5.40, lights 
5.30@5.35, pigs 5.10@5.20. 

At Buffalo, cattle 
amounted to 225 loads, 
preceding week, 


Poor to good bulls @3 (@4 50 
Poor to good cow 2000425 
Heifers, 700 1000 lhe 4 Oxa5 Co 
Bologna cows, p hd 7 a . 0 
Veal calves ry 

Cows & springers, 16 ong 2 ie 


te ” 


Sheep 
and prices 
sold at $4 
lings 
6@56.50, 
With 5 


receipts 
weakened. 


5@5.75, 


offerings Monday 
against “260 the 
Prices declined, *how- 





ever, owing to lower markets elsewhere. 
Bulls steady at $3@4.75, milch cows slow 
aut $45@50 ea, springers 30@40, fat cows 
3.50@4.75. Veal offerings 120 head, best 
5.25@5.75. Prime steers 5.75@6.25. 
Sheep receipts 30 loads; movement 
sluggish, spring lambs $5.50@7.25, year- 


lings §@6.50, culls 3.50@4.50, wethers 5.25 
@5.50, mixed sheep 4.75@5, culls 2.25@ 
3.50. Hogs forged -upward, there being 





100 doubles received; market active. 
Pigs 5.25@5.30, Yorkers 5.35@5.40, mixel 
heavy 5.40@5.45, rough 4.25@4.50, stags 
3@3.75. 

BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
They enrich the earth. 
[2-3-4] 


fertilizers. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 

Megrims—W. R. F., North Carolina, 
has a three-year-old colt that seems 
all right, but will have spells when 
driven or running in the pasture which 
stiffen his legs and cause him to throw 
his head upward. After a time’he will 
get all right again. This is a derange- 
ment of the nerve system and as the 
animal is young he may grow out of it. 
Mix four ounces sulphate of iron and 
two ounces nux vomica, divide into 24 
doses and give one once a day in bran 
mash until all are taken, 





Heaves—H. I. S., New York, has a 
horse that is taking the heaves. Give l1 
tablespoonful Fowler's solution of ar- 
senic at a dose twice a day in small 
bran mash and continue for a month or 
two if needed. 





Lolling the Tongue—I. M., New 
York, has a horse that lets its tongue 
hang out of its mouth in the summer 
time. What can be done for it? This 
is a habit some horses get into, The 
only remedy is to put on a muzzle when 
the animal is not feeding. 





Abortion—D. F. H., Tennessee, wants 
to know if there is any remedy that 
will prevent abortion in cows. There is 
no sure remedy for this trouble. Good 
food, care and cleanliness are the only 
preventive. 

Value of Salt—A. V., New York, 
wants to know if salt kept at all times 
before horses will cause broken wind 
in them. Salt placed where animals 
can get it is beneficial for their health, 
and it will not cause broken wind in 
horses. 


For Cattle with a Cough—E. H., 
Pennsylvania, has some cattle that 
have a cough. If the cattle are doing 
well let them alone; the cough will pass 
off in time. But if iteis affecting their 
health, mix five pounds each of ground 
ginger and gentian and give each ani- 
mal a tablespoonful of it at a dose 
twice a day in bran mash and continue 
it for a month if needed. 

-- -— a> 


Basket and Question B Box, 


Locust Seed—O. D. W., New York: 
This seed can be purchased from any 
of the seedsmen who advertise in these 
columns. 


Our Subscribers who ask for infor- 


mation on any specific subject should 
nlways sign their names and give their 
addresses in full. While we do not pub- 
lish the names and addresses of our 
correspondents, it is very essential that 
all letters be properly signed. 


Milk Laws of New York—J. M. J., 


New York: Write the commissioner of 
agriculture at Albany, N Y, for a copy 
of the agricultural laws referring to 
the production and distribution of milk. 
The sale of adulterated milk is pro- 
hibited. The law does not especially 
mention bacteria. There are certain 
prohibitions relative to feeds from 
which milk is produced and offered for 
sale. There is a distinction between 
brewers’ grain and distillery waste. The 
state law also makes an exception of 
silage. The use of preservatives in but- 
ter products is forbidden. 





Insects on Cabbage—c. §. §&., Vir- 
ginia: Paris green used at the rate of 
one part in 100 of flour and dusted over 
cabbages will destroy the worms. Land 
plaster, or even very fine, dry dust, can 
be used as a substitute for flour, but 
not more than one part of the poison 
should be used to every 100 parts of 
the diluting material. 





Government Whitewash—J. C., New 
York: The formula for government 
whitewash is as follows: Take of fresh 
Rosendale cement, three parts, and of 
clean, fine sand, one part: mix with 
fresh water thoroughly. This gives a 
gray or granite color, dark or light, ac- 
cording to the color of the cement, and 
is used for painting lighthouses. It ef- 
fectually prevents moisture from strik- 
ing through. Care must be taken to 
have all the ingredients well mixed to- 
gether. In applying the wash, the walls 
must be wet with clean, fresh water. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 





Then follow immediately with the ce- 








ment wash. This prevents the bricks 
from absorbing the water from the 
wash too rapidly, and gives time for 
the cement to set. The mixture must 
be made as thick as can be applied con- 
veniently with a whitewash brush, and 
must ebe well stirred during applica- 
tion. It is suitable for brick work, 
fences, etc, but cannot be used to ad- 
vantage over paint or whitewash. 





Farm Buildings—H. C. C., New 
York: A copy of our ‘book, entitled 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings, will an- 
swer your inquiry and will be very 
valuable to you in other ways. Sent 
postpaid ‘on receipt of $1. 





Onion Culture—F. V., Georgia: Your 
inquiries in regard to growing onions 
are fully answered in our little booklet, 
entitled Onion Culture, by Gregory. 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 





Grass “Identified—A. B. M., New 
York: The specimen sent for identifica- 
tion is orchard grass. Seed can be had 
from any seedsman advertising jin our 
columns, 

Navel Oranges—E. S. H., Maine: 
is not definitely known just how the 
navel or seedless orange originated. 
The first oranges of this type were dis- 
covered by William F. Judson, United 
States consul, along the banks of the 
Amazon, in the early 70's. About 
1873 five trees were sent to California 
by Mrs Tibbetts. Two of these trees 
survived the journey, and five years 
later bore the first seedless oranges 
produced in North America. From these 
trees all the fruit has been propa- 
gated, until the total amount invested 
in oranges in California alone is now 
estimated around $45,000,000. 


It 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 


Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


~— 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed, 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 

of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc, 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, 

Insecticides and 

Furniture or 

heirlooms, 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, 

Tools, implements, 

gines, etc, 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, 

tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted us part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head thus mak- 
ing a small edv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word cach insertion. 

Address 


drain, tiie, 
fungicides. 
household gvods, 


silos, 


conveniences, 


silage, —— 
machinery, vehicles, en- 


vege- 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 





THE POULTRY REVIEW. containing monthly 
&@ comprehensive review of the best poultry papers 
published; 50c a year; with this paper $105 a year. 
Before subscribing elsewhere get our clubbing rates. 
aa POULTRY REVIEW, Dept A 1, Bustleton, 





FARMERS-Build up your flock with thorough- 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
nok, and eggs. HD NOONAN, Marietta, Lane 
~o, a. 
A FINE. TRIO of Red Caps for sale, 
also seggs, $1 per 13, H, MERRIAM, 





price $5; 
Ashburnham, 





3% EGGS $i—Rose Comb 
raised. o L. BERGE, elias NJ 


CHOICE WHITE ROCKS exclusiv , 26 1, 
aw 3 3 ely, 26 eggs $ 


te, Tquhemms; farm 
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THOROUGHBRED English Berkshires, service 
boars $9 to $13, pigs $4 each; all eligible to registry. 
LUCUST GROVE STOCK FARM, Antwerp, N Y, 


~ POLAND-CHINAS—March, April, May pigs; sows 
bred; Sunshines, Perfections, Tecumsehs; prices 
low. B. H. ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa, 


SPRINGDAL E F ARM | offers O 1 Cc spring pigs 
and Red Polled bull calves; prices right. E. J. 
ADAMS, Adams Basin, N Y. 


~ HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, 
bred, eligible to registry, $15, 
DEN, Port Byron, N Y. 

RE GISTERED BE RKSHIRE. 8 —Se rvice boars and 
soring iis Prices reasonable. GEO EDDY, Chasin 





and 
HAD- 


nicely marked 
CLARENCE 








‘all 8, 
JERSEYS ~Combination _ and ~ Golden ! ;. "For 
sale, 16 cows, 8 heifers, 30 bulls, 8 k 


Landenburg, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES-—8 imported and | 
Must sell, For price, write to-day. 
Freeport, O. 


FINE DANISH BULL for sale, 


100 ) home bred. 
CLARK BROs, 


two and one-half 


years old; price $75. A®idress 1D. O., Box 57, Ards- 
ley, BB 4 
FOR SALE—Yearling bull, pure-bred Jersey, from 


imported stock. CHAS CORNISH, Amityville, L 
; wg 


HKerkshire 
Ensenore, 


~ stallions : and mares. , 
E, 8S. AKIN, 


FRENCH 


Coach 
hogs. Scotch Collie pups, 
NY. 





best English and Amer- 
G., BENNETT, Rochester, N Y¥. 
~ ‘Berkshire pigs. EDWARDS, 
Pa, 


~ BERKSHIRES—AIl ages, 
ican breeding. B, 
~ JERSEY COWS, 
RD24z Norristown, 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich st, New York. 











best market results ob- 
AUSTIN & COCH- 


2 YEARS’ experience; 
tained for fruit and produce, 


RAN, 24 Duane St, New York. 

APPLES, potatoes, hay, straw, poultry and prod- 
uce. Daily returns, Established 60 years. GIBBS 
x BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, 





DOGS, ‘RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


FERRETS, both English and Fitch, the finest jot 
ever offered. Reduction on large orders. Send for 
catalogue. RALPH WOOD, New London, O. 





COLLIE PUPPIES—Registered and imported 
stock, FRED G. BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa, 


~FOR BLOODHOUNDS write S. J. VAN RAUB, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





CELERY PLANTS—The plants have an average 
of 7 square inches of space each over the whole 
field; very stocky, from imported seed; Golden Self- 
Bleaching, Giant Pascal, White Plume, Golden 
Heart, $1.50 per 1000, 90 cents 500. Cabbage plants, 
$l per 1000, 70 cents .50 per 10,000; strong, 
stocky plants grown in rows and hoed like onions; 
Danish Rall Head, Surehead, All Seasons, Stone 
Mason, Flat Dutch, F, W. ROCHELLE, Drawer 
1, Chester, N J. 


4 MISCELLANEOUS. 





YOUR NAME and address on rubber stamp with 
inking pad delivered for 35 cents; write for anything 
you want in seals, dies, etc. C. 8. DEWEY & CO, 
Maple Beach, N Y. 


WEDDING announceme vents ; 


- INVITATIONS, + the 
best; free samples. SHAWMUT STATIONERS, 15 


Josephine St, Dorchester, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


ass, 

















MONEY MAKING FARMS in New Engiand, 
along the sparkling lakes or by the sea; comfortable 
buildings, stock, tools and growing crops included; 
5 to 1000 acres, $500 to $10,000; a few on easy terms 
to settle estates quickly; illustrated lists with re- 
liable information of crops, market, climate 
ete, mailed free. E. A. STROUT, Farm Agency, 
Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, New York City, or Tremont 
Temple, Bosten, Mass, or Portland, Me. 


soils, 


in Delaware, 
secure large 
full in- 
STATE 


mit lands and farms 
opportunities exist to 
Ba gg > and unimproved; 
nap, valuable reports, etc, 


AG Ric ULTURE, Dover, Del. 


~ FLORIDA— For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fla. 


INQUIRE ab« 
where unusual 
or small farms, 
formation, fre« 
BOARD OF 


productive acres, good 
GILKESON BROS, 


Seventy-five 
buildings, $500, 


COZEYDOM 
location, fruit, 
Bealeton, Va. 


~~ FARMS-— S—For_ri rich | farming, . fruit ~ growing, fine 
climate, write J. D. 8. HANSON, Hart, Mich, 


Satisfied Poultry Breeders. 


We are well satisfied with the results 
of our advertisement of White Leghorn 
eggs in the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist.—[Zimmer 
Bros, Weedsport, N Y. 








W. SMITH, Parksville, 
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LATEST 














STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
VW heat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
| 1908 | 1903 | 1908 ] 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago.....'1.00 | .76%! .49 | 50% 42 | 39% 
New York 1.0. | 56, .59 47 46\q 
SOSTON ....-- | 65 | .61 50 | 48% 
Toledo...... V.2Yy' TTY, 5g) 49%! 43 | dO 
St Louis..... 1.03 TOY, ae -484,| 41 43 
Min’p'ls.....| .94 | B15, 45 ike | 40 | 37% 
Liverpool. | — | 96 | 61 7641 — I— 


At Chicago, interest in wheat seems 
to be lacking. Prices have been weak 
for the past ten days, and declined 
slighthy. However, the departure from 
around 84c for new July has not been 
very marked, Harvest is in full prog- 
ress as far north as southern Kan, with 
the grain in good condition. Sept va- 
ried somewhat moreethan July, the 
range for the week being about ic, with 
T#gc¢ the average price. Receipts at 
western points only moderate and ship- 
ments somewhat larger than the same 


time last year. 

Corn was fairly active and slightly 
higher, although the range was only 
about %c for July and 1c for Sept. 
The settlement of the late strike re- 
leased large quantities, and created 
quite a demand at primary points. The 


condition of the growing crop is still 
uncertain, although recently the weath- 
er hus been quite favorable, with plenty 
of rain. New .July soid around 47c, 
4s\4c being the top price, but holding 
only a short time at that figure. Sept 
sold for 48%c most of the time. 

The oat market is quiet, with but 
little variation in price from day to 
day. The acreage is about the same as 
last year, and condition of the crop 
fair. With the weather suitable to 
moderate growth, there is no reason 
for advance or decline so far as the 
new crop is concerned. The demand 
was only moderate, and receipts about 
equal to it. New July sold around 
38l4c most of the time. Sept steady at 
3214¢. 

At New York, some 
manifested in export wheat. No 2 red 
brought $1.07% p bu spot, No 2 corn 56c 
elevator, kiln-dried 3@3.10 p sk, pearl 
barley 2.30@4.05, feeding barley 45@48c 
yp bu, clipped white oats 48@53c, mixed 
45@4ic, rye Tic, malt 67@78ce. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


interest was 





























Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 lbs = 
—_—_———| 1904 | 1903 | 1904) tnd hy me 1203 
Chicago....s.... $6. 75] #5 50/75 25) * €.20'¢ $5 BO} $5.25 
New York...... +| 6.75] 5.40) 5.60) 665 5.60) 5.25 
Bullalo.... sees, 6 50| 5.50! 5.45! 6.40 5.50] 5.25 
Kansas City...) 6 40] 5.15) 5.05) 6.00 510) 5.19 
Pittsburg +eeoens | 6.50 5.49 6.40 6.50 5.25! 5.10 
At Chicago, the scarcity of dry lot 


beeves was pronounced, and prices con- 
tinue their upward course. The im- 
provement, however, was not uniform 
and some weakness was later ap- 
parent. Values have now. reached 
a point 7T5c@$l above last yr. 
The spread between corn and _ grass 
eattle is widening as the season 
progresses. Veals were erratic. The 


market shows little betterment 
feeders are on a fairly 
compared with values 


stocker 
and prices for 
equitable basis, 


prevailing for fed beeves. The milch 
cow trade lacks snap. 
Fancy to native steers........$6.25@ 6.75 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 Ibs 5.75@ 6.00 
Jnferior to medium 5.00@ 5.50 
Western-fed steers R -- 4.75@ 6.25 
Extra native butcher cows... 4.00@ 5.00 
Fruir to good butcher cows... 3.50@ 3.75 
Comm'n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.50@ 4.75 
Good to choice heifers........ 4.50@ 5.25 
Canning stock 1.75@ 2.25 
Feeding steers, 900 ‘to. 1100 ‘Ibs 3.75@ 4.80 
Extra to ch light stock cattle 3.50@ 4.50 
Fair to extra veal calves..... 4.00@ 5.75 
Milch cows, p head .......... 20.00@45.00 
A healthier tone to provisions was re- 
flected in higher values. for live 
swine. Prices reached the best point 


since midspring, tops touching $5.25 and 
bulk of sales 5.05@5.15. The hog pack 
at this point the present season to date 
is showing the lightest total in 6 yrs. 
Buyers are beginning to look askance 
lambs that show much effect of 
such selling at $5.25@5.60. The 


at 
rrass, 





THE LATEST 


proportion of grass sheen among offer- 
ings is steadily enlarging. Muttons 
sold mainly at 4.50@5, ewes 4.25@4.75, 
bucks 2.50@3.25, extra shorn lambs 6@ 
6.75, spring lambs 6@7.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


IHE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees + ‘st pay 
freight and commisei>» cnarges. When 
sold in a small wa: to ailers or con- 

sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 


Mahlon Terhune, the N Y broker, 
nishes figures for the banner apple ex- 
ports from the U S$ and Canada for the 
full season of ’03-4. Shipments aggre- 

gated 3,505,334 bbls, and 388,975 bxs. The 
next targent exports were in ’96-7, when 
2,919,846 bbIs went across the water. Ger- 
many took 306,000 bxs and bbls of last 
season's shipments, twice aS many as 
she had purchased in any previous sea- 
son, 





fur- 


The grocers’ assn of the U K at a re- 
cent meeting passed a resolution urg- 
ing that American apples hereafter be 
packed in boxes instead of bbls. It was 
recommended that the resolution be 
sent to American fruit assns, 

At New York, trade being 
Shadowed by offerings of fresh 
Baldwins $2.25@2.75 p bbl, Ben 
do, Russet 2@2.50, bulk 1.25@2 
Beans. 
market holding steady, 
declines. Marrow $2.50@ 


pea 1.50@1.85, kidney 2.50@ 


overe- 
fruits. 
Davis 


At New Ye 
With previous 
2.90 p bu, 
2.90. 


ork, 


Dressed Meats, . 

At New York, under the stimulus of 
lighter supplies, prices on veals hard- 
ened. Choice brought 744@8c p lb, good 
jc. Pork showed firmness, light weight 
commanding 64%4@7%4c, medium 6@6'«c. 

Dried Fruit. 

At New York, sales noted of new 
evap apples, fall delivery, selling on a 
basis of 54c p lb, prime quality; chops 
at $1.99 p 100 lbs, and waste 1.30@1.35, 
extra evap quoted at 6@7\c p Ib, dried 
2%.@4c, raspberries 25c, huckleberries 
12@14c, blackberries 4@5c. 

Eggs. 

Dealers generally estimate egg hold- 
ings ut storage centers to be in excess 
of this time a yr ago, some claiming 
the gain upward of 10%. The long, cool 
spring resulted in there being an une- 
usually light percentage of loss among 
egg arrivals. Prices of western eggs at 
N Y the close of June last yr were 18@ 
tee p doz, in '02 16144@18%4c, and in ’01 
13%a14e. 

At New York, receipts continue heavy 


and speculators are less enthusiastic. 
Westerns 16144@18c p doz, southerns 14 


@15l4c, nearby hennery 20@2I1c. 

At Chicago, receipts lessening some- 

What, but are ample for all needs of 

the trade. Prices a shade easier. Ex- 
tras lic p doz, fresh 14@l1lic. 
Hay and Straw. 

around Onondaga Co, 

to be heavy. Clover 


The hay crop 
N Y, promises 
especially fine. 

At the recent meeting of the nat’l hay 
assn, reports from members’ showed 
that the U S hay crop this yr promises 
to be the largest for many seasons. 

At New York, offerings abundant, 
farmers evidently desire to clean up the 
’03 crop ere the new comes on, Market 
steady for best hay. Timothy 90@97t¢c 
p 100 lbs, clover easy at 55@65c, salt 50@ 
5dc, rye straw weaker at 80c@$1.15. 


Fresh Frvits. 

Apples and cherries promise a big 
crop. Some varieties of plums and 
pears not so promising. Dealers still 
have a few ’03 apples on hand.—[Corre- 
spondent, Orleans Co, N Y¥, 

A central Del orchardist writes that 
peaches are thinning too freely. He 
doubts if the crop will harvest 60% of a 
full one. 

A N Y fruit exporter is making ar- 
rangements to ship Ga peaches to Eu- 
rope this season. Only car lot deals 
will be handled. 

Ga peach growers are said to be dis- 
satisfied with the recent decision ren- 
dered by 
mission. 


is 


as 


Growers aver the discrimina- 


MARKETS 


tion in rates between east and west 
should be equalized. They also want an 
18,000-lb minimum for peach cars, which 


they say will prevent much loss of 
fruit. The minimum is now 24,000 lbs. 
Growers say wet weather has reduced 
fruit prospects to some extent. sald- 
wins looking well, however.—[J. M., 
Monroe Co, N Y. 
Reports from northwestern Pa say 


conditions point toward a large grape 
crop this season. Concords show up well 
but Niagaras evince effects of the win- 
ter. 

At New York, southern peaches more 
plentiful. bringing $1.50@2.25 p carrier, 
plums 1.50@2, pears 5@6 p bbl, cherries 
5@lie p lb, strawberries 4@15c p qt, 
raspberries 10@12c p pt, blackberries 
§a@l0e p qt, huckleberries 8@13c, goose- 
berries 64@7c, muskmelons 1@2.25 p cra, 
watermelons 12@20c ea, 

Miil Feeds. 

At New York, market generally quiet. 
Spot bran $24 p ton, middlings 24@25 
mixed feed 24.50@25.50, red dog 26. 

Onions. 

Bermuda onion imports have been 
completed. The movement approximates 
380,000 cra, against 256,000 last yr. Tex 
onions are now being marketed at the 





Atlantic seaboard, and bring good sat- 
isfaction. The season is drawing to a 
close, however. 

At New York, prices 
Egyptian $2.15@2.35 p bag, 
1.75, Bermuda 1.25@1.60 p cra, 
1.65 p bu. 


little changed, 
N O 1.50@ 
Tex 1.60@ 


Potatoes. 

Sec Atwater of the Hastings (Fla) 
potato growers’ says the pust sea- 
son’s shipments from that district ag- 
gregated 79,500 bbls, bringing farmers 


assn, 


$300,000 for the crop. The lowest price 
was $3.25 p bbl f o b. 
Medina Co (O) growers say beetles 


are more plentiful in potato fields this 
season than for 2 yrs. However, 
the early crop is promising. 

Generally, potatoes look better this 
season than in either ’03 or ’02, when 
we had good yields. The crop may start 
about July 15 to 20.—[H. K., Long Is- 
land, N Y. 

At New York, new potatoes broke 
sharply and old weakened in sympathy. 


or 3 


New command $2@3 p bbl, old west- 
erns 3@3.50 p 180-lb sk. Heavy receipts 
from the south caused the slump in 
new potatoes, 


arriving: 
Offerings 


At Chicago, few ’03 potatoes 
quotations $1@1.20 p_ bu. 

















the interstate commerce com- | 





FARQU HAR Peg and ae Brosters 


uhar Pea Huller No. I 


Hulls all kinds of peas 
and beans from the 
pods. Cleansthem 
thoroughly without 
breaking or cracking. 
Not an experiment or 
a cheap machine made 
just to sell, buta good, 
solid, substantial, 
money making and la- 
borsaving device. Just 
whatevery farmer who 
raises peas or beans, no 
matter how small the 
quantity, wants. You 
cannot afford to be 
without one. It will more than save you the cost 
in oneseason, Thousands of testimonials, 


Far 





FARQUHAR 
Pea Vine Thresher and Shredder No. § 


Can be run with 8 to15 H.P.engine, Threshesand 
cleans all kinds of peas and beans from the vines, 
and shreds the vines, Makes valuable shredded 
hay and turns the vines..nto money that would 
otherwise be wasted. She! lls corn from the ear and 
shreds the fodder. Only perfect machine made. 
Don’t cut or saw, but shreds the fodder without 
rough sharp edges to make the cattle’s mouth sore. 
Shreddingis done witha doublecylinder. Machine 
ig strong, substantial and well-made throughout. 


Special discounts to introduce the first machinein each locality. Write for particutars and catalogue. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., YORK, PA. 











Gade for the ea” 










THE GREAT ' WESTERN 


Manure Spreader 
fe the only Sp 50 -— Mh. APRON % 


made that 

b many advantages which it possesses. It’ eae 
in place and ready to receive the load without 
any turning back either by hand or complicated, 
; easily broken machinery, The front and rear 
. A axles are of same length which, with the 


asa Broad Tires Prevents Rutting 


fields, meadows, etc. and makes 
Spreads 





LIGHT DRAFT. SPREADS ALL KINDS OF MANURE, rete, coy poked Gan be changed 









ntly to spre 






END GATE AND BEATER AND HOOD PROTECTOR IN USE. 


. yz. oonee ity += we pag Made in 4 sizes: 30, 60, 70 and 100 bush- 
| parts break: 





as to qua 
els capa 
catalogue. 


POSITIVE GUARANTE 





he machine Is In motion—3 to 25 loads per ac 





re. Has the only successful 

Made of the very best material in every 

way and is sold under our iron clad 

ing within one year will be replaced without charge. Inquire 
inure to secure best results 


vw, 01 
ShITH MANURE SPREADER GO. 16-18 SOUTH CLINTON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


















& = While you work 
= the horse. 
aoe trade mark on every box 


It’s BICKMORE’S 


Dealers selling it everywhere are authorized 
to refund money if it fails to cure all Galls, 
Scratches, Cracks, Wire Cuts, etc. The stand- 
ard horse remedy tor many years. Sample 10c. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE CO., Box 507, Old Town, Me. 

















,.. One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
-— taire Puritan rose diamond 
= ring, solid-gold pattern, for 
\Y selling 20 packages Garfiel 
Pepsin Gum, at 5 cents a pack- 
m, When sold send money; 
undreds of thovsands pleased 
many premiums, 


EADVILLE, PA. 





age. Send name; we mail 
we mail ring. th year. 
customers. Oatalogues free showin 


GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 651 , 


LOSf. 





in the best feeding form. Ours 
are all round. o corners nor 
angles to admit air and mould 
and rot the silage. We make 
o= of Cypress, White Pine and White 

miock. Four styles and 200 sizes. Fit 
pos requirement. Nothing so good. 
Dothing so chea We make all kinds of 
machinery for filling Silos. Catalog free. 


Harder Manufacturing Co., Cobleskill, Hi. ¥. 


















THE 
ANIMAL'S 


SHOO=FLY 3% 


Kills every fly it strikes; keeps off the rest; half cent’t 

worth saves 3 quarts milk and much flesh. Absolutely 
harmless to man and beast. Cures all sores, skin diseases, 
hoof ailments, ete, Eradicates all LICK and MITES wherever 
found. Don’t wait until flies ¢ ause cows to grow poor and 
dry. If your dealer offers a substitute (there is no Kqual 
send us #1.00 for latest improved 8-tube sprayer an 
enough “Shoo-Fly” to protect 200 cows, IF NOT PRO- 
TECTED, MONEY REFUNDED. Thousands duplic ata 
19 to 60 gallons 9 consecutive years, 
SHUO-FLY MFG, CO., 1005 Fairmount Ave. » Philadelphia, ra, 


A Milk Cooler 


isa device for cooling milk quickly 
just after it is taken from the cow. 
The object is to oxpoes every 7 

bee of itto the thus = ing 


















itand driving out all bad odors 
and germe which spoil miik very 
quickly and reduce ite value. 


The ection Milk Cooler and Aerator 
does this opiekee and better than any o 

ind for prices and free hg 
L.R. Lewis 


» Manfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Ye 
AND 
RECENT 


BOOKS 








Irrigation Farming, 2. M. Wilcox... eeeeeee+ $2.00 
Fumigation Methods, W’. G. Johnsons.ecesese 1.00 
The Book of Corn Herbert oo cece oe i 5 
Left-Overs Made Palatable, / G. Curtis. 1.00 
Alfalfa, 7. D. Coburn. ..esseeecees ccccccccccce AO 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill 

















of new enlarging, prices tending down- 
ward. Tex $1.10@1.25 p bu. 
Poultry. 
Recently a shipment of frozen turkeys 
arrived at N Y. They came from —_- 
an 


land, but originated in France, 
were received in excellent condition. 
At New York, supplies heavy and 
prices easy. Live springs 18@23c p 
lb, fowls 12%c, roosters 8c, turkeys 
12c, duc ks 40@80c p pr, geese '90c@$1.2 25, 
Pp ige ons 5@40c, iced fowls 11@12c p 


lb, ducks 14@16c, squabs 1.50@2.75 p doz. 


At Chicago, spring chickens selling 
lower under influence of larger sup- 
plies. Best 15@20c p Ib 1 w, turkeys 
s@l0c, ducks 8@13c, fowls 10@10%c, iced 


geese 8@9c. 
Rice. 

In the southwest cheering reports 
come of the rice crop, but toward the 
Atlantie advices are not uniformly en- 
couraging. Fair to good domestic 
brought 3%c p lb at N Y, head 4%@ 
514c. 

544 


chickens 10@1Ic, 


Vegetables. 

Reports direct from canners say the 
"04 pea acreage of N Y is about the 
same as ‘03, and conditions are fine, 
Some factories will start operations 
next month. The average price paid 
farmers for their crop is higher than 
usual, 

Spring crop of cabbage all shipped; 
many plants went to seed by reason of 
cold weather. The fall crop will be 
planted Sept 1 to 10 and promises light. 
[A. J., Charlestown, S C. 

All our cabbage has headed and gone 


to market; prices fair; acreage % of 
03.—[W. P. B., Beaufort Co, N C. 

In parts of N C, peanuts were so 
closely cleaned up, farmers were com- 


pelled back 
Say the in 
curtailed one-third, 
tomatoes is excellent, al- 
the early part of the 
should start next 


Dealers 
has been 


for seed. 
Spanish 


to buy 


acreage 


Outlook for 
though it was dry 
month. Shipments 


week.—[Correspondent, Gloucester Co, 
N J. 

The pea crop in central Del this yr is 
said to be a heavy one. Some farmers 
secured yields equal to the value of 
their lands. 

Field bean acreage about 10% larger 
than last yr. Season 10 da late. Mar- 
rows $2.40, kidneys 2.50, pea 1.75 p bu, 
fo b.—[M. R. B., Wyoming Co, N Y. 


At New York, sweet 
p bu, asparagus 1.50@3 p doz, 


potatoes $1@1.50 
beets 1@ 


p 100 behs, carrots 1@1.75, cabbage 
1.50@2 p cra, cukes 20@50c p doz, egg 
plants 1.50@2 p bx, green corn 1.50@3 p 
100, garlic 5@6c p Ib, horse-radish 4@6c, 
kale 40@50c p bbl, lima beans 1.50@3.50 
p cra, lettuce 25@75c p bbl, mushrooms 
50c@1 p ib, okra 1.50@2.50 p carrier, 
peppers 1.50@2.50, peas 75c@1.50 p bskt, 
radishes 50@75c p 100, rhubarb 50@75c, 
string beans 50c@1.50 p bskt, squash 1@ 
2 p cra, spinach 50@60c p bbl, turnips 
1.75@2.25, tomatoes 75c@2.50 p carrier, 
cress 50c@1.25 p 100 bchs. 


Wool. 


Eastern wool markets up %@ic p Ib, 
and the volume of business is increas- 
ing. The belief is prevailing among 
dealers that western wools will con- 
tinue to harden. In the middle west 
farmers are securing around 24c for un- 
washed wool. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 , 18 ¢ 18%e 17%e 
1903 ..21 @22 c 22 @22%c 20 @20%c 
1962 ..22 @22%c 22%@23 c 21 @21%ec 
Conservatism among butter specula- 


lors continues to be the feature of 
trade, despite the fact that prices av- 
erage close to $2.40 p tub lower than 
a yr ago. Eastern tradesmen seem to 
be the most cautious of all. Operators 
who were wildly bullish in ’03 are now 
completely reversed in their ideas. Pri- 
vate dispatches from England say sup- 
plies are still running heavy and sellers 
find it hard work to make clearances. 

At New York, fancy cmy sunk to an 
18c level. Quality is beginning to be 
somewhat irregular. Dairy 14@17c p Ib, 
western factory 12@l4c, renovated 14@ 
15¢c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy 
17@18¢c p Ib ladles 12@l4c.—At Pitts- 


MARKETS--NEWS 


burg, O and Pa prime 17%@l18c, dairy 
14@14c. 

At Boston, fcy cmy fair sale at 18%c 
p Ib, dairy 16@17%c, packing 11@12c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, Md, Va and 
Pa prints 12@15c p Ib, renovated 16@18c, 
fcy cmy 18@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy 18@19%c p 
Ib, packing 11@12c.—At Cleveland, cmy 
18@19c, dairy 14@iic.—At Columbus, 
cmy 18@19c, dairy slow at 10@1lic. 

At Chicago, prices in the same groove, 
Fancy cmy 1714c p Ib, imt 15c, ladles 12 
@12'4c, dairy 15@léc, packing 10@1Ic. 

The Cheese Market. 

It is alleged that one reason for com- 
paratively small receipts of new cheese 
the early part of June was the action 
of country jobbers. The latter held 
back much new cheese in local store- 
houses, being unwilling to market the 
same at prevailing low prices. 

At New York, with fairly moderate 
offerings dealers were enabled to keep 
market cleaned up on a 7%@8c basis 


for extra small colored, fair to good 
kinds 6@7c. 

At Boston, supplies running ample 
and demand not urgent. Twins 7@8c 
p lb. 

At Chicage, receipts giving a fair 
surplus to find its way into coolers. 


Market in anything but a firm condi- 
tion. New twins 7@7%c p lb, daisies, 
Y A and Long Horns &c. 


Our Story of the News. 


Third Great Battle of the War. 


To relieve the pressure on Port Are 
thur a strong Russian force under Gen 
Stakelburg was sent to threaten the 
rear of Gen Oku’s army, which is lay- 
ing siege to Port Arthur. The two 
armies met near Vafangow, about 50 
miles north of Port Arthur, and a 
bloody three days’ battle resulted. Su- 
periority in artillery again gave the 
Japs the advantage, and the Russians 
were decisively beaten, with heavy 
losses on both sides. St Petersburg 
places the losses of the czar’s troops 
at 2000, and 500 Russians were left dead 
on the field. The Japanese loss was 
considerably less. 

The Russian squadron at Vliadivo- 
stock has assumed the offensive, since 
the arrival of Admiral Skrydloff. On a 
recent sortie into the Korean straits 
two Japanese transports were over- 
taken and sunk with the loss of over 
1000 men. The war ships opened fire at 
clese range on the helpless transports, 
and a bloody and one-sided conflict fol- 
lowed. Admiral Kamimura, with the 
flying squadron of the Japanese navy, 
is now in hot pursuit of the Vladi- 
vostock vessels, and a decisive naval 
battle is looked for at any time. 

yen Kuropatkin is joining forces 
with the retreating troops under Gen 
Stakelburg from Vafangow, and the 
next big battle will probably be at Hai- 
cheng, where the Russians are assem- 
bling a large army. 

















900 Lives Lost on Burning Steamer. 





East river, New York city, was the 
scene last week of one of the most ap- 
palling disasters in the history of the 
country, fully 900 people, chiefly women 
and children, losing their lives by the 
burning of the big excursion steamer 
Gen Slocum, within sight of thousands 
of onlookers helpless to aid. The steam- 
er, carrying 1000 adults and some 700 
children, of the St Mark’s Lutheran 
church, bound on their annual picnic, 
was passing up the East river on her 
way to Long Island sound, when fire 
was discovered in the forward part of 
the vessel. With terrible swiftness it 
spread to the light superstructure of 
the vessel and the upper decks with 
their hundreds of men, women and 
children were socn a mass of flames. 
The fire-fighting apparatus of the 
steamer was useless to check the flames 
and the only hope lay in beaching the 
vessel. The captain steered for North 
Brother island as the nearest available 
point, but before the vessel grounded 
hundreds had jumped into the river to 
escape being burned to death. In the 


panic which followed the swift envelop- 
ing of the ship in flames, many lives 
were trampled out and others, huddled 
in corners, were burned to death. The 


two upper decks collapsed as soon as] 
the stanchions were burned through, 
hurling many into the river and others 
into the pitiless furnace beneath. 

The Gen Slocum was one of the larg- 
est vessels in the New York excursion 
fleet and had been recently inspected 
by government officials and pronounced 
in excellent condition. Sec Cortelyou of 
the department of commerce has per- 
sonally instituted a rigid investigation 
to determine the responsibility for the 
disaster. 


Told in Short wort Paragraphs. 


Gen Bobrikoff, governor general of 
Finland, is dead at the hands of an 
assassin. He was shot while entering 
the senate at Helsingfors by a son of 
Senator Schumann, his assailant im- 
mediately committing suicide. The act 
was due to the intense nationalist feel- 
ing against the severe and arbitrary 
Russian administration, 





The American battleship squadron, 
under Rear Admiral Barker, is assem- 
bling in the vicinity of Turkey to use a 
little persuasion in securing from the 
sultan the same rights for American 
citizens in Turkey as are enjoyed by 
European nations. The matter has sev- 
eral times been brought to the atten- 
tion of the sultan and United States 
minister will soon resume negotiations, 


The great international automobile 
race at Hamburg, Germany, was won 
by M Thery of the French team. He 
covered the distance, 348 miles, in five 
hours and 50 minutes—an average of a 
mile a minute for the entire distance, 








Cuba has been visited by the worst 
storm in years, a terrific hurricane, ace 
companied by one of the heaviest rain- 
falls ever known on the island, causing 
a large loss of life and property. In 
five hours 14 inches of rain fell, wash- 
ing out miles of railroads and flooding 
many cities and villages. The Cobre 
river was the center of the storm, the 
village of Cobre being washed away 
and 60 inhabitants drowned. 





Maj-Gen Corbin has been ordered to 
Manila to succeed Maj-Gen Wade in 
command of the division of the Phil- 
ippines, 

Under a new ruling of Sec Hay all of 
Uncle Sam’s embassies and consulates 
in foreign countries will be known as 
“American” and not as “United States,” 
as heretofore. 


Ex-Mayor John T. Hepkins of Chi- 
cago controlled the Illinois democratic 
state convention. Lawrence B. Stringer 
of Lincoln was nominated for governor 
and the delegates to the national con- 
vention were instructed for W. R, 
Hearst. 





The strike of the vessel masters and 
pilots of the great lakes, after lasting 
two months, and causing losses esti- 
mated at $25,000,000, has ended in a 
complete defeat for the strikers, the 
men returning to work at their former 
wages, 





Sec Moody of the navy has been se- 
lected by the president to succeed Atty- 
Gen Knox. 





T see by American Agriculturist that 
the tendency among farmers through- 
out the cabbage districts is to increase 
the acreage this year. It looks very 
much to me as if growers are planning 
for a repetition of 1892. That season 
was one of heavy plantings and a big 
crop east and west; no _ pronounced 
shortage in any districts. The result 
was that prices hung around $2.50 to $4 
per ton in the fall and winter and the 
crops grown on hundreds of acres were 
never harvested, but simply turned over 
to live stock. Last season the spring 
drouth and other causes resulted in a 
scarcity of cabbage, hence the high 
prices. Now it seems to me that farm- 
ers are preparing to overdo the busi- 
ness again this spring. The wise thing 
to do is to go easier on putting out a 
big acreage from seed beds.—[C. O. 
Cortland County, N Y. 


N., 





“I saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save %3.- to *5.- Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over the Best of 
Imitating Cream Separators 
and last from two to ten 
times as long. 


Send for catalogue and name 
of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortiandt Street 


Readolph & Canal Sts. 
NEW YORK 


CHICACO 





The strain of hard work an 
man or beast is quickly 
relieved by 


SLOAN'S 
LINIMENT 


iT KILLS PAIN! 
Good for sore muscles and 








credit that is our due. 








guaranteed or 

back Write today for full — 
a or Fence Machin 
307 Grand River Ave. Detroft, Mich. 














COW COMFORT 


means cow profit. No stable ov daly 
‘ barn is complete without the 
FOSTER STEEL $1 STANE ION.” 






FRANK HM. BATTLES 
Seed Crower, Roohooter,.¥. 
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Fistula ‘and Poll Bvil Cure 





is a wonde ranteed to cure any case— 
money back if it fails. No quoting aogpee. 
sound and sm ¥ 








Leaves the horse 

Book “selle all about it—a 
horse owner to have. Write for it. 
FLEMING FESS. Chemie, 

221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, DL 







TTT 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Tis Sweet to Be 
Remembered. 


A STORY BY UNCLE TED, FROM ONE OF HIS 
OWN EXPERIENCES, 


7CO 


The minister’s son had gone to work 
in the cobbler’s shop! How the gossips 
of the little village did talk. ‘‘The idea 
of the parson setting that boy to mak- 
ing waxed ends, when he ought to be 
playing during vacation. Every bum 
in town congregates in that shop, -and 
it’s no place for a minister’s son.” 

But the good preacher was 30 years 
ahead of his time, for this was back 
in 1872. The boy of 12 was naturally a 











THE DEPARTURE OF HERB. 


good scholar, and also liked to work. 
He had a hankering to know how to 
do things. He had mastered what his 
father could teach him about farming, 
and the only artisans in the little ham- 
let were the blacksmith and the cob- 
bler. 

“I'd rather be a blacksmith when I'm 
big enough,” the boy said when his 
father broached the subject, “but I 
would like to know how to make shoes.”’ 

“Well, I’ve arranged with Mr Clark 
to teach you the cobbler’s trade. a 
will do you good to learn a trade, and 
to meet all kinds of people,” the father 
replied. But the mother spoke up wist- 
fully to the little fellow, “‘Do be care- 
tul, Herbert, not to learn bad habits 
from the fellows who loaf around the 
shop,"’ and she wiped aside a tear as 
She thought of his thus starting out in 
the world alone. (How mothers do 
long to keep hold of their boys!) 

Herbert took to the bench as a duck 
takes to water. Mr Clark was a rare 
master of his work, and found peculiar 
pleasure in teaching the young mind 
and hand the mysteries of the art. That 
wus before these latter days, in which 
the average person learns only one 
detail of a trade, and it is so difficult 
for a boy to obtain the all-around mas- 
tery of any vocation. 

The cobbler’s son Charles, about the 
same age, also worked in the shop, and 
the two boys became fast friends. 

About this time, stories of the new 
west and its opportunities for health 
and wealth began to permeate the lit- 
tle Maine town. One day Herbert 
came to the shop all excitement. 

“Say, Charlie, I've got to quit. Me 
and father are goin’ to seek our for- 
tune in Colorado. It'll be great, but 
somehow I hate to leave, though I 
want ter.” 

And the two boys shook hands, gaz- 
ing squarely into each other’s eyes but 
said nothing—-that soulful look into the 
mysterious future that ,only innocent 
boys can give as they face the first 
great change in their early life. 

During the week that followed, the 
boys appeared to be more careless and 
rough then usual in their relations 
with each other, but the good old cob- 
hler saw through it all and said to his 
wife: ‘‘Let’s be 
Charles this week. Them b’ys is all 
broke up at th2 idee of separatin’.”’ 

At last the day of parting came. 





kinder gentle with: 


EVENINGS 


“Good-by, Charles,’’ the boy said, try- 
ing to keep back the tears, as he 
looked around and for the last time 
took in every detail of the modest little 
shop, and of the wharves and shipping 
and harbor that could be seen through 
the window. 

Charles, boylike, could not say a 
word, but knew that he felt worse than 
he ever had before. 

“Say, Charlie, I know’d yer always 
wanted a foldin’ foot rule to carry in 
yer pocket, and here’s one I’m givin’ 
yer to remember me by,” and Herbert 
handed over a cheap boxwood rule 
which, with its newness and polished 
hinges, appeared to Charles to be the 
finest thing he had ever seen, 

“Oh, Herb,” he choked, overcome, 
“I don’t need nothin’t remember yer 
by, I ain’t goin’ to forgit yer, but say, 
Herb,” he said more enthusiastically, 
as appreciation for the gift overcame 
for a moment the stress of parting, 
“how I have longed fer a pocket rule. 
It's a daisy all right, and you’re a 
brick.” 

Then they parted, and another of the 
little tragedies that make up a boy’s 
life was over. 

oa » ‘~ 
THIRTY YEARS AFTER. 

The man of affairs confided to his 
wife: 

“I'm tired. I’ve struggled up from my 
boyhood days in Colorado to be the 
head of this great business with its 
ramifications all over the continent. 
The joy of victory is grand, but what 
a strain it has been! Do you know I’m 
going to leave you and the children and 
the business for a fortnight, and slip 


AT HOME 


steamer wended its course 
the beauties of Penobscot bay. 
dock he recognized a number whom 
he had known in those earlier years. 
‘“‘How they have aged,” he said to him- 
self, at the moment blind to the fact 
that he was looking through the eyes 
of boyhood and that he too had like- 
wise advanced in years. Somehow he 
did not feel like speaking to the people 
just then, but quietly made his way 
along the still familiar ‘“‘short cut” up 
to the street where the old cobbler’s 
shop had been. In its place stood a 
trim little building with a businesslike 
sign over the door, “Charles Clark, 
Boots and Shoes.” 

He hardly recognized his boy mate in 
the thrifty and intelligent gentleman 
who came to the counter, until their 
eyes fully met, when as by one impulse, 
they joined hands and cried out: 

“Charles,” 

“Herb, by gosh!” 

Then before their nands were un- 
clasped, Charles drew something from 
his hip pockct, and holding it out in the 
palm of his left hand, said with feeling: 

“Do you remember that?” 

It was a little folding foot rule, much 
worn, but still in perfect condition. 

“To be honest, Charles, I don’t quite 
recall it,” he answered. There was a 
tremble in his tone, as though his 
heart were striving to bring back one 
of the lost joys of childhood. 

“Why, Herb, yer hain’t forgot that 
yer gave this to me the day yer left 
here—March 12, 1872?” 

“Oh, yes, it all comes back to me 
now like yesterday,’ Herbert replied, 
drawing his hand across his forehead as 


through 
On the 
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MR CLARK FOUND PECULIAR PLEASURE IN TEACHING HIS ART 


off all by myself down to old Castine 
and be a boy again!” 
“The wisest thing you've done since 
We were married,” his beautiful wife 
rejoined heartily. 
It was with mixed emotions that 
saw the old town loom up as 


he 
the 


though to brush away the intervening 
years, 

“Herb, yer said then: ‘Keep this to 
remember me by,’ and Herb, I have. 
Most every time I’ve used it I've 
thought of yer. Once I lost it—put it 
in my best pants pocket—always carry 





it with me no matter what clothes I 
hev on—and couldn't find it next day, 
Had the whole family huntin’ fer it fer 
a week before we found it. I tell yer, 
Herb, I think a heap of that rule. And 
come out back into my shop and see 
the bench yer used to work on—I made 











BY ONE 


IMPULSE 


THEY JOINED HANDS. 
me a new one just after yer left, so I 
could keep yours’ safe. And I've 
watched your career, always taken 
your paper, and as yer become famous, 
I’ve had more and more pleasure in 
showing these thimgs to my friends 
among our distinguished summer vis- 


itors—they all patronize my store,” he 
added with justifiable pride. 

“Herb,” almost broke down. He 
couldn’t help it. 

Then and since how often he has 
been inspired by the thought of this 


devoted friendship. 


“Though lost to sight, to memory 





His Nobler Self. 


EUGENE Cc. 


DOLSON. 





One sought to gain a woman's love, 
In self-distrust, from day to day; 

But strove in vain her heart to move, 
And, sorrowing, turned away. 


Then, on the ruins of the past, 
His pride of manhood had its birth; 
And in that woman's eyes, at last, 
He read his own soul's worth. 
—————— 


O’ Rourke (who is being lowered down 
a well): Hold on, Oi want to come up 
again, . ° 

Finnegan: An’ what phor? 

O’Rourke: None av your bizness. If 
you don’t stop littin’ me down Oi'll cut 
th’ rope. 

“Did you enjoy the evening of grand 
opera?” 

“Did I?” answered Mr Cumrox en- 
thusiastically. “It was great. I sent 
mother and the girls there, dismissed 
all the servants and then went down 
and smoked a cigar right in the parlor.” 
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Utilizing Natural Perfume. 
E. M. LUCAS. 





Summer is the season for the country 
girl to begin preparations for Christmas 
gifts. A cushion breathing of rose time 
or dainiy sachet bags redolent of some 


natural scent will be acceptable gifts 
to the city dweller. Filling for the 
cushion consists of dried rose petals 


mixed with the floss of cattails. Gather 
the cattails when ripe, place in a bag 


nd hang in the sun to dry. When 
they have fluffed out the hard stalk can 
rejected. This filling makes a cush- 


ic as soft as down. 
Gather the petals of roses in the early 


morning ere the sun has drawn out 
their sweetness. Break the petals from 
calyx and spread on papers in a 
cool, airy place to dry. The covering 
of the cushion can be according to 
jancy. 
For an invalid mix two parts rose 
ives with one part thyme and one 
imt lavender; it is very soothing to 
vous people. For bureau drawers 
i big sachet for the bottom, con- 
ing of two thin layers of sheet wad- 
ng, h a lavish supply of rose 
leaves between, or use dried lavender, 
or clover flowers, or thoroughly dried 
and crushed flagroot, which has an 
odor resembling violets. Cover with 
hite or tinted organdy, finished with 
vee ruffle, or bind the edges with 
rrow ribbon. 
For a true heliotrope fragrance take 
dried rose petals one pound, tonka 


s and lamus each half a pound, 
oriander seeds one-fourth pound, oii 
of bitter almond five drops. Have ev- 
erything thoroughly dry and crush fine. 
The calamus or sweet flag is found in 
imp, Swampy places all over the 
untry. The roots are dug, washed, 
ell dried, then crushed fine. This 
kes a large quantity and should be 

in an ir-tight receptacle. 
K« the thrifty housewife nothing 
be s elcome as a moth preven- 
For this mix one pound each of 


ell dried rose petals and tansy leaves, 

e-fourth pound sweet gum or cam- 
phor laurel leaves, six grated nutmegs 
and two tablespoons of ground cloves, 
This can be scattered lavishly among 
furs and blankets and no moth will 
trouble them. 

For potpourri gather rose petals and 


place in close fitting jar, with half 
cup of salt to each quart of leaves. 
Mach day add more rose petals and 
it, and any fragrant leaves or flow- 


rs, such as lavender, rosemary, lemon 
balm, mint, clever heads, sweet scented 
geranium leaves, clove pinks. jasmine, 
in fact any sweet smelling flowers or 


aromatics. When sufficient have been 
gathered let the whole remain for five 
days, stirring well twice a day. Add 


to each half gallon three ounces bruised 
allspice and ounce bruised cinna- 
mon, with half an ounce of cloves. This 
is the stock. Let it remain for two 
weeks, turning daily from top to bottom, 
and keep well covered from the air. 
Then add to every two quarts one ounce 
each of coriander and anise seed, three 
ounces sweet flag or orris root and two 
of tonka beans. One can add 
at pleasure any perfumed oils or ex- 

bits of dried lemon or orange 
Let stand two months before 
using. It may then be placed in a 
fancy jar. with close-fitting lid, which 
is lifted while the apartments are being 
perfumed Lacking a fancy jar, use a 
common fruit jar, with lid screwed on, 
and make for it a pretty bag. 


one 


ounces 


tracts 


peel, 
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Wyoming Women Not Spoiled. 


ELIZABETH P. FARNHAM, 





3efore going west I was as deeply 
prejudiced in regard to equal suffrage 
as anyone could possibly be, and it was 
with feelings of disgust that T regarded 
the suggestion that I might some time 
change my opinion. Thus I expected 
to find the women of Wyoming coarse 
and in every way unattractive. 

What I did find was a class of wo- 
men very much like the women to be 
found everywhere else. They were as 
refined as they had been in their east- 
ern homes, for the city of Evanston 
Was young and everyone had come 
there from somewhere else. They fol- 
lowed the same pursuits, were house- 
keepers, musicians, artists or idlers, as 
the case might be, but in’no way Con- 
taminated by politics. Their afternoon 


teas, their fancywork and their babies 





received just as much attention as they 
might have done in New York. Their 
interests were aS Womanly as else- 
where. 

It was my good fortune once to be an 
unintentional listener to a conversation 
between two leading politicians, which 
gave me an insight into the opinion of 
Wyoming men on this subject. “What 
do you think,’ said one, “of running 
Mr B for district attorney?” ‘“‘Think?” 
replied the other, “I don’t think it 
would do at all. The women would 
defeat him. 

“Why?” asked the first. 

“Because,”’ was the reply, “he’s a 
whisky man. When you have lived in 
Wyoming as long as I have, you will 
know that no matter to which party a 
man belongs he must carry himself 
pretty straight if he wishes to hold an 
office. Equal suffrage has done more 
to straighten out Wyoming politics 
than anything else in the world.’’ 

It is hard for me to understand why 
writers against the invasion of woman 
into politics always speak of her as 
neglecting her home. Has it ever been 
observed that the church or the grange, 
where women stand upon equal foot- 
ing with men, have drawn her from 
her prescribed precincts or made her 
less fitted for her own prerogatives? 
Why then should a knowledge of the 
governing of our state or county bring 
about such dire results? Why are our 


teachers required to teach current 
events and civil laws to girls as well 
as boys if such knowledge is detri- 


mental to them? 

In the aggressive and _ progressive 
west it has been demonstrated that in- 
stead of politics invading the sanctity 
of the home, the purer influence of wo- 
man’s character has permeated the po- 
litical arena and the interests of the 
home are more safely guarded as a re- 


sult. My opinions are based upen per- 
sonal observations and actual experi- 
ence. 





Wedding Wishes. 


MRS FRANK A. BRECK. 





May the blessing of God be upon them 
to-day, 
Who henceforth together will go. 
May guardian angels pluck thorns from 
their way 
And happiness give them to know. 
Bend softly, sweet angels, and whisper 
to youth, 
Of all that is noblest on earth, 
And bid them to seek in the pathways 
of truth 
Whatever is truest of worth. 


Smile sweet benedictions for days that 
are fair, 
With songs and melodious chimes; 
Bring courage and hope for the mo- 
ments of care, 
And faith for the sorrowful times. 
Whatever awaits them in journeys un- 
known, 
30d bless them wherever they are, 
And let the sure pathway of duty be 
shown 
By the light of love’s beautiful star, 


Sharpening the Lawn Mower—Fas- 
ten one wheel of the mower rigidly to 
the axle so that it will turn the knives 
backward. This may be done by wedg- 
ing the rachets inside of the wheel or 
taking out one of the little catches 
found in the wheel and putting it in 
the slot near the edge of the rachet. 
Replace the wheel and attach a crank 
to the rim of the wheel so that it may 
be turned by hand. Set the mower on 
a box just wide enough to come inside 
the wheels and slightly inclined. Take 
clean, dry, sharp sand, and while turn- 
ing the knives backward by means of 
the crank on the wheel, scatter the 
sand along the top of the lower shoe 
and allow it to be forced through. The 
knives and the cutting bar will be 
sharpened better than by any other 
process. After getting ready, it will 
not take over 20 minutes. The same 
sand may be used several times.—[H. 
B. Kees, Iowa. 





My dog Dash is very wise. When 
he wants his food he will always put up 
his paw and shake hands. He can also 
jump over and through a hoop, as well 
as roll over and speak. He goes with 
me to drive the cows. IT am 11 years 
old.—[Erle Elmore, Virginia. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


TIMELY TOPICS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





No 6106—Having once realized the 
comfort of the dressing sack, women 
refuse to dispense with it. A mode that 
is popular because of its good style and 
graceful shaping is the one with cape- 
like collar, extended down the front in 





No 6106—Ladies’ Dressing Sack, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


stole effect. The sleeves may be in flow- 
ing or bishop style, and the back may 
be gathered or laid: in a Watteau pleat. 
A pretty way to make up this design 
is to use plain colored material for the 
collar and figured for the foundation. 
Material required for medium size, 2% 
yards, 36 inches wide. 

No 6141—In the model shown here, the 
deep yoke may attached to the 
blouse and the material cut away be- 


be 


neath, or it may be worn unattached. 
The front is finished by a deep box- 
pleat, while the little pockets give a 


distinct air to the blouse. This is an 
exceptionally good model to follow for 
colored waists. The introduction of color 
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No 6141—Ladies’ Blouse or Shirt 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


is only a matter of taste, as the style 
is quite pretty in one tone. Materiai 
required for medium’ size, 3% yards, 27 
inches wide. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 


each. Address Pattern Department, 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York city. 


A Delicate Operation—In China, 
many of the people ‘“‘shave dry,” that is, 
without moistening the beard. It can 
hardly be a pleasant performance, but 
not much worse in its effects than the 
use of cheap, inferior soap. Shaving is 
a delicate operation and demands a 
soap made for the especial purpose. As 
per their offer elsewhere, if you mention 
this paper, the J. B. Williams company 
will send for the cost of mailing a trial 
tablet of Williams’ Shaving Soap, “the 
only soap fit for the face,” they claim. 
It won’t take long to write them and 
your face will never cease to thank you, 





















































You'll be in good humor if you use 
Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


No smarting and itching to make 
you cross or uncomfortable. 


Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


for fifty years the shaver’s pride, If you've 
never used it you'll be surprised how easy it 
makes the razor go. And no other leaves 
the face with sucha smooth refreshed feek 
ing. “The only Soap fit for the face. 


—— 
Sold Throughout the World 


FREE 
Atrial tablet if you mention this paper and 
send a 2cent stamp to pay posiage. 
Address ; 
THE J. WILLIAMS CO 
Glastonbury, Conn. 











CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


Depositors living in 48 out 
of the 51 States and Terri- 
tories—in Canada. the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Central and 
South America and five Eu- 
ropean countries—all doing 
their banking conveniently 

and safely by mail— — 


4% 


Interest 

| 

Compounded every six months, 

on all deposits of $1 or over— 
Write to-day for booklet describ- 


ing this bank and its banking 
y mail system 


FRICK BUILDING 


STATION 5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


















ROW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$75,000.00 


IN CASH GIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest In, and to advertise the 
GREAT 8T. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed, 
Full information will be sent you ABSO. 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N, 8th Street, 
8t. Louis, Mo, 
















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page, 
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The Wildflower. 


CAROLINE STERN, 


702 





A little weed—a tiny thing 
To bear so great a story; 

For in its opening buds it sums 
Its loving Maker’s glory. 


Take off thy shoes and shroud thy 
head— 
Thoustandest on holy ground! 
The mysteries of life and death 
Are in this tender round, 


Of death transformed again to life, 
Of the eternal march of things. 
Now rest, now action, living still, 
From change to change the _ s»irit 
springs. 


Resurgam! thus the paean runs 
From every leaf unfurled; 
Redemption in each flower that blows— 
God lives within His world. 





Don, a Dog Who Did the Marketing. 


WILLIAM ROBERTS, 





Some years ago M. H. Brown of 
Gainesville, Tex, with whom I was as- 
sociated in business, owned a large fine 
pointer. I have seen many dogs, but 
Don was without exception the best- 
trained animal I have ever known. Reg- 
ularly each morning his master would 
send him to the meat market after 
steak. Winter and summer with his lit- 
tle basket, he made his regular trip. 
If customers were ahead of him, he 
would wait his turn. No matter how 
many came in while he was waiting, he 
knew when his turn came, and insisted 
that he be waited on by placing the bas- 
ket on the counter and barking. If the 
meat man did not notice him and wait- 
ed on others, Don would pick up his 
basket and scamper off to another mar- 
ket, there being several in town. The 
marketman soon learned that he must 
respect Don’s rights or lose his trade. 

One morning when the snow lay deep 
on the ground, I saw Don returning 
from market, two large dogs following 
him and endeavoring to make him di- 
vide the steak. Finding that growls 
had no effect, he walked up the steps 
of a storehouse, carefully placed his 
basket in one corner, and then return- 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 

















SNOOT AND HIS MISTRESS. 





cer learned to respect his rights or else 
keep his fruit out of reach. 

If Don’s master did not get up 
promptly to send him to market in the 
morning, Don would pull at the bed- 
clothes to awaken him, or the dog got 
his breakfast out of that piece of steak. 
These facts seem almost beyond belief, 
but there are hundreds now living in 
Don’s own town who will be willing to 
testify to their absolute truthfulness, 


How Frank Kept Guard, 


ALICE M. WARREN, 








Frank was a Vermont dog of medium 
size, half bull, half coach. No special 
effort was taken with his training. He 
knew his place in the house, and on the 
road he always trotted under the wagon 
and nothing would induce him to leave 
his post. Sometimes his master would 
throw a coat or glove down and tell him 
to watch it. No one, not even his mis- 
tress, could go near or pick it up. 

One day Mr Daniels went to visit his 
aunt, a distance of several miles, the 
dog accompanying him. Some time af- 
ter the departure of Mr Daniels, the old 
lady going to the door was much sur- 
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PRAIRIE CHICKENS 


ing to the sidewalk, gave the two dogs 
such a trouncing that they were glad to 
turn tail and run. Recovering his bas- 
ket, he went his way. 

Mr Brown, with myself, occupied a 
building 100 feet long. I have often seen 
Don blindfolded at the front door, af- 
ter being allowed to see or smell some 
article. This being secreted by some- 
one in the rear of the building, his mas- 
ter would remove the bandage, and Say, 
“Don, go fetch.’ I never knew the 
dog to fail. He once won $10 for his 
master in this way. A gentleman who 
happened to be in the building had a 
$10 bill in his hand. Don’s master wa- 
gered $10 that if the gentleman would 
let Don smell of the bill, he could blind- 
fold the dog and then secrete the bill 
among as many other bills as he pleased 
and put them anywhere in the building 
within reach of the dog, and Don would 
pick out the correct bill. The bill was 
marked, Don was allowed to smell of i‘, 
and was then blindfo'ded, and together 
with other money the bill was hidden. 
It did not take Don long to find the 
bundle of bills, and he hesitated but a 
minute in picking out the marked bill. 

Don often went to the grocer’s for 
fruit for his master. If the grocer did 
not promptly wait on him when his 
turn came, he would pick up an apple 
or orange and scamper off home. In 


regard to his regular turn, Don would 
‘not even respect the ladies. The gro- 
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NEAR THEIR NEST 


prised to see Frank lying on the piazza, 
apparently quite contented. She knew 
how strongly attached he was to his 
master, and thought it singular he 
should remain. ‘Frank,’ she said, “you 
must go home.” In spite of coaxing 
and efforts to drive him, he would not 
budge. He would lift up his big, wise- 
looking face, and lay his head against 
her knee. Suddenly it seemed to her as 
if someone said that if it were not for 
the dog, something terrible might oc- 
cur. 

Several months previous her husband 
died, and she was living alone in the big 
house. She was not a timid woman and 
never had a thought of fear. That night 
Frank slept on a rug by the kitchen 
stove. About midnight she was awak- 
ened by fierce growling. She laid still 
and soon heard someone step carefully 
and turn the doorknob. With a bound 
Frank sprang toward the door, barking 
fiercely, then walked back and forth to 
her sleeping apartment, whining im- 
ploringly at her bedside, and making 
the rooms echo with his heavy voice. 
Peering through the window, she dis- 
tinguished two forms passing the cor- 
ner of the house. Another door and 
several windows were tried in vain. 
Then the dog grew quiet and went back 
to his bed. 

Next day Frank refused to go away, 
and that night the same thing happened 











again, with more determination on the 
part of both dog and the would-be rob- 
bers. But the following morning soon 
after he had eaten his breakfast, Frank 
was missed, and in a short time, as af- 
terward proved, he returned home. 
The aunt resided alone a long time 
after that with no more attempts at 
housebreaking. The interesting prob- 
lem is, through what power or intelli- 
gence did Frank know of the proposed 
attempt at housebreaking, and what 


prompted him to frustrate it in this 
method. 
(nciccncimaaslllinsitncenioe 
Our Flag. 





Honor the white and the blue and red— 

the white is the purpose pure; 
The red is the blood that was freely 
shed that ever we might endure; 
blue is the heaven which over- 
head smiles down on the con- 
science sure. 


The 


{Chicago Tribune. 
Snoot. 


MRS DAVID EWING. 








Snoot is a bright little pug owned in 
Ixansas City. In the accompanying 
photograph, Snoot is shown begging her 
little mistress for a cooky. Snoot is 
very fond of candy, and when her mis- 
tress has been to town, Snoot will get 
in her lap, rut a paw on either side of 
her neck, and cuddle her head as close 
to her mistress’s neck as she can, in 
this way begging for the sweetmeats. 

One day she came from the closet, 
shaking a new shoe as she would a rat. 
Her mistress led her back and put the 
shoe where it belonged, giving her an 
old slipper in exchange, telling her that 
that was her own property. Every day 
thereafter she would go to the closet 
and get her own shoe, never once mak- 
ing a mistake. She has been trained 
entirely by kindness and firmness. 





Joseph Horne Co. 


Advance Notice 


-..OF THE... 


July Clearance 


On the first day of July we start 
right in to clear out all sorts of sum- 
mer goods. Our mail order customers 
should share in the advantages of these 
sales; but the trouble is that people 
here in the city understand such sales 
and “lie in wait” for them, and lines 
are quickly depleted, and in many cases 
just as quickly closed out, 

Another thing, it is almost impossible 
to quote prices on goods that are of- 
fered in these sales. We are writing 
this nearly two weeks ahead of the 
time. 

But out-of-town people can do this: 
whatever ig wanted send in the order 
now, being very clear as to the char- 
acter of goods desired, and be assured 
of getting those goods 


For Such Reductions as One-Half, 
One-Third, and even One-Fourth 
OF Former Prices. 


Read the statement about reductions 
again and yet again, and don’t read 
the word of as off. In all cases the re- 
ductions are of former prices. There is 
a big difference between one-fourth of 
and one-fourth off—in the first case it is 
75c per cent less—in the latter only 25 
per cent. 

Send us your orders now and we'll 
fill them on the first day of the clear- 
ance sale. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 














Let the Men Wash 


if they will not buy you an O. K. Washing Machine. 


“OK 


does the work quicker, bit- 
ter and much easier than any 
other washing machine on 
the market. 


Any Eight Year Old Boy or Girl Gan Run It 
while you hang up the clothes. “Saves lots af time and hard 


work and does away with wash day backaches. 
Rotary Washer with revolvin stecl 

easily, almost noiseless, Srhe 

dividendsa year, payable ever 


ve 


The only 
ball gearing, It runs 
O. K. declares fifty-two 
wash day. We urge that 


you see the O. K. at your local dealer’s store. If he does 
not handle it, send us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied withone. Wringer box on every machine, 


Hi. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., 1446 Rockingham Read, Davenport, Is, 











GOLFING, AUTOMOBILING, 
FISHING. All great fun, but all necessitate 
a visit to the tub. MaKe the bath a pleasure 


by using HAND SAPOLIO, a soap that puts 
the luxurious bathing of millionaires within 


reach of the masses. 





HAND SAPOLIO EQUALS 


a mild Turkish bath n many of its advan- 


tages. 


It demands no extreme of heat or 


cold, but.removes all.scurf, casts off the con- 
stantly dying outer sKin, and gives the inner 
sKin a chance‘to assimilate new life. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trific, its use a fine habit, 

















ATENTS= 


for ‘* THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of nD 


a 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon to sufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE, Address, 
oe ees Df.£.M.Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me. 











Spear, Middleton, Donaldson & Spear, Washington, D.C, 
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Prompt relief. Cause removed, 
HAY FEVER Symptoms never return. A com- 
plete and permanent constitu- 


AND tional CURE. Book J Free. 
Write at once for it, to 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. V. 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. we 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, Ill. 
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VERMONT CREENHORN. 
If all who hate would love us, 
nd all our loves were true, 
» stars that shine above ts 
Wo uld brighten in the blue. 


ruel words were kisses, 

.nd every scowl a smile, 
better world than this is 
Would hardly be worth while. 


If purses would untighten, 
To meet a brother’s need, 
e load we bear would lighten, 
Above the grave of greed. 


f those who whine would whistle, 
And those who languish laugh, 
rhe rose would rout the thistle, 
The grain outrun the chaff. 





Ssiaiiaaasiiaecidlicaaiibiaaitins 
Food Value of Rice. 
PROF 8S. A. KNAPP. 
When we add rice to wheat, lean 
meat, eggs, beans or butter, we have 
constructed a combined food, uneco- 


omical because out of proportion. 
With rice we can make a perfection 
ration by the addition of lean meat, 


eggs or the legumes. Wheat bread can 


hen be used at pleasure, because it 
does not materially alter the propor- 
tion. For the inhabitanis cof coast 
ountries rice and fish are n perfect 
et. In China a common ration for 

llege students is rice ani bean 
prouts with occasional addition of fish. 
Cost of board is $1.20 per month, or 4 


cents per day. 


Rice furnishes the largest amount of 
energy of any cf the cereils nut the 
least tax upon the syst2m in produc- 

n. A food may be rich in substance, 
but if it costs as much energy to dizest 

as it furnishes to the sysienm when 
digested it is of little value for nutri- 

ent. If rice, with its great capacity 
for imparting enersy, could be subati- 
tuted in the dietary of the Ameican 
le for the watery, briky, low mer- 


ing Trish potato, it woulé be a g eat 


und ability 


goin to the people in vigor 
do work. 
The short time quired to divest rice 
nd the ease with which it is digested 
are most important considerations. The 
substitution of machinery fer hanéi- 
craft has lightened the labor of our 
people and reduced the hours of toil. 
Life is less strenuous than half « cen- 
tury ago, so far us it taxes muscular 
effort, ré peeps less food for frame re- 
pair 1d more food for potential ener- 
these radical changes in what 


gy. With 
is require 


we have cont 


erly nourish the body 
to select and con- 


dato pro] 


inued 


> our foods as if we were still at 
rd labor, and thousands are suffer- 
g the penalties of violated law. The 
easily digested, energy imparting rice, 
if allowed to form an essential rart of 
cur diet, will correct many of the ills 
from which w suffer 
it is a common iving that in rice 
eating nations the people are s:.alier 
nd possess less vigor, than in thcse 
which largely have a diet of wheat, the 


erence being that the alleged physi- 


cal inferiority is due to eating rice. It 
is true that some rice eating people are 
small and indolent, but in every in- 
stance it can be traced to other causes 


than rice. No people subsist on an ex- 
clusive diet of The proper pro- 
portion of nitrogenous foods are almost 
invariably added. It is demonstrated 


rice, 


that such of the rice eating Orientals 
as are abundantly fed are physically 
well developed, have superb health, 


great mental and physical vigor and 
in endure more severe labor and for 
longer and more continuous. period 


han the hardiest races of the occident. 
\Vounds received by them heal as upon 
leslthy animals. They defy malaria 


nd are not subject to blood poisoning. 

Rice as a food is improved by age. 
In India it is stored a year before it is 
sold to Europeans for consumption. In 
the United States it is rushed upon the 
markets direct from the thresher, as if 
it was not necessary for the ceréals to 
have time for a ripening process simi- 
lar to the changes in fruits. Most of 
the essential oils and much of the pro- 
tein of rice are stored on the surface 
of the kernel. The removal of this 
brownish coating by friction gives a 
luster to the kernel and a pearly white- 
ness which captivate the eyes of the 
American housewife; but this is secured 
a a loss of flavor and protein, which 


renders it less appetizing, less digesti- 
ble, and decreases its frame repairing 
capacity. Except among the native 
population of the Carolinas and Georgia 
and the Creoles of Louisiana, I have 
found in the United States no apparent 
knowledge of when to use and how to 
prepare rice for food. In the north it 
appears aS a dessert, in the west as 
lonely grains in a soup, in Louisiana 
it is a complete meal and a banquet. 
Here it is a staple food and not a lux- 
ury. 





When Cherries Are Ripe. 


LADY WOODSUM. 





Canned Cherries: Pick over the cher- 
ries carefully, to make sure there are 
no wormy ones. Allow 1 cup sugar to 
each jar of fruit. Put the cherries and 
sugar in layers in the jars until nearly 
full. Arrange the jars in a boiler, with 
straw or sticks in the bottom. Put in 
water enough to come nearly to the 
top of the jars. Cover the jars, but do 
not put on the rubbers. Let the water 
boil until the sugar in the jars has 
melted, and formed a clear’ syrup. 
Meanwhile, have more syrup boiling in 
another pan, and when the fruit is 
ready take out the jars, one at a time, 
fill with this syrup, and seal quickly. 

Preserved cherries: Stone the cher- 
ries, saving all the juice. Weigh, and 
to each 1 lb allow % Ib sugar, unless 
the cherries are very sour, when 1 Ib 
sugar will be required. Put the cher- 
ries into the preserving kettle, cover- 
ing with the sugar, and stand aside for 
three or four hours. Then bring to a 
boil, skim, and simmer till the cher- 
ries are clear. Pour into the jars and 
geal. 

Spiced Cherries: Take 9 Ibs fruit, 4 Ibs 
sugar, 1 }t cider vinegar, % oz cinna- 
mon bark and % oz whole cloves. Let 
the syrup come to a boil before putting 


in the fruit. Cook the fruit until the 
skins break, then take out the fruit 
and boil the syrup down until thick. 
Pour over fruit hot. 

Cherry Pudding: Two eggs, 1 cup 
sweet milk and 2 teaspoons baking 
powder. Flour enough to make a stiff 


many cherries as can 
Bake half an hour and 
and cream, 

and stone the cher. 
ries. Cover the bottom of a long tin 
with the paste, then put in the fruit 
to which add 1 teacup sugar and 1 tea- 
cup flour. Bake with two crusts. 


batter, and as 

be .stirred in. 

serve ‘with sugar 
Cherry Pie: Stem 


a 

Swedish Bread—Mix in a sieve and 
then run through it 1 qt unsifted flour, 
3 heaping teaspoons baking powder, 3 
tablespoons sugar, % teaspoon salt. 
Rub 2 tablespoons butter into the mix- 
ture and wet with 1 scant pt cold milk. 
Stir quickly in shape of a ball. Sprin- 
kle bread board with fiour and roll ball 
to the thickness of 1-3 of an inch. 
Sprinkle in dough 3 tablespoons sugar, 
a little nutmeg and 1 cup of currants 
over all. Roll up the dough and slice 
2n inch thick, Bake 20 minutes.— 


[Betsy 


Never Grease Cake Tins—The reason 
so many men will not eat cake Is he- 
cause it tastes of the grease with which 
the tin was so liberally supplied for 
fear the cake would stick. There is 
never any necessity for greasing a cake 
tin. The cake will not stick. Always 
remember to invert the tin when you 
take the cake from the oven. It is best 
to place two sticks on the plate for the 
edges of the tin to rest on. Thws the 
cake cannot touch the plate, and can be 
left this way all day without its hurt- 





ing the cake. Do not, however, try this 
plan if you grease your cake tin.—[T. 
cS. & 


Cold Johnnycake “Made Delicious— 


I am surprised that more use is not 
made of corn meal. It is not only very 
wholesome and appetizing, but is eco- 
nomical, and helps to make a variety. 
I made a pleasing discovery only lest 
week, a good way to use cold johnny- 
cake, which up to that time had been 
an occasional problem. Cut into small, 
thin slices, and after dipping in beaten 
eges, to which T add a pinch of salt 
and a little cold water, fry a crisp 
brown as you do mush. Serve hot, to 
be eaten with or without syrup. I have 
also used cold johnnycake in another 
way satisfactorily. Crumb it up fine, 
moisten with sweet milk and let stand 
a little while. Add an egg, stir thor- 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 














hot or cold. 
cold air. 


other. 


becoming matted. 
should the soap be rubbed 
temperature are essential. 








There is a right way and a wrong way 
to wash flannel outing garments. 
this—the right way: 


Cut some Ivory Soap into shavings and dissolve; adc 
this to the water and wash quickly by repeatedly immers- 
ing in the suds and drawing through the hands. 
water for both washing and rinsing should be warm, never 


Wring, stretch into shape and hang to dry in a place 
where there is no exposure to wind, sun, too hot or too 
Iron before they are entirely dry. 

Shrinking is caused by the interlacing of the wool 
fibers, that have small, sawlike teeth which catch on each 
In washing, therefore, it is desirable to keep the 
material well stretched out to prevent the fiber from 
A washboard should not be used, nor 
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oughly and fry on pancake griddle in 
small cakes. They will resemble potato 
patties in appearance if like mine, and 
taste something between fried mush 
and omelet. They are very nice 
change.—[Gazelle Stevens Sharp. 


Roly Polies—These will delight the 


children and make a wholesome des- 
sert. Make a nice light biscuit dough, 
roll out one-fourth of an inch thick, 


cut into pieces six or eight inches long 
and four inches wide; spread thickly 
with either fresh or stewed fruit, 
sprinkle with sugar and a little cinna- 
mon if liked, and roll up the same 
as jelly cake. Wring pieces of muslin 
out of hot water, baste them around 
the roly polies, leaving room for them 
to “swell; plunge them into a pot of 
rapidly boiling water and boil steadily 
for one hour or over. Serve with cream 
and sugir.—[C. L. B. 





A Delicate Flavor is added to sweet 
cakes or cookies by putting an orange, 
an apple or a lemon in the jar with 
them. Dried lemon or orange peel will 
have the sam effect.—[M. L. W. 

_ 

Where there is to be much strain on 
common paste, ald a sprinkle of pow- 
dered rosin. Thiy jis the custom of 
shoemakers. 
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Union 
Lock 
Poultry 
Fencing 


Fits uneven ground without cutting and is easily 
erected, Fine meshat the bottom for small chicks, 
All horizontal lines are cables, making it strong. 
Made of high grade steel wire, galvanized. The 
largest Poultry Farms use this fence, because it is 
best by every test. it will pay you to try it. 
Get our prices before you buy Farm, Lawn or 
Poultry Fence. We sell you at Factory 
prices. 


Case Bros., Colchester, Conn. 












































LAWN FENCE 


- Ceres a ¢ Many designs. Cheap as 
ie UK, LYyyyy ¥ wood. 32 page Catalogue 
“wd (DONO 9 free. Special Prices to Comes 
vd 0 ti  teriesand Churches. Address 
of LO ADALALAL COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 
: * Box Winchester, ln@ 


Don’t Be Talked 











into buying a weak" flimsy fence, buy ome that has 
strength and durability then you get your money’s 
worth. Let as mail you free sample 

The Truss & Cabie Fence (o., » Cuyahoga Bidg. , Cleveland, 0. 


BE YOUROWN AGENT 


Buy fence from the makers. 


Advance ‘Fence 


is made right and sold to yon 
We allow no agents, 





direct. arr ARE Ca TN 
middlemen or dealers to take part of your money. We 


allow you 80 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL and freight 
id to your depot, Send at once for Free Fence 
Boo: Kk telling all about our fencing and giving prices. 
ADVANCE FENCE may ta 
6618 Old Street, Peoria, Lllinols. 











Fearless #& 
Threshers.¥f: c 


Best for single farmer or if 
several neighbors. With 
tread power it's all indoors. 
Suitable for either hurse power or engine. Threshes and 
cleans perfectly. Runs easy. Also Ho.se Powers, Ene 

nes, Feed Cutters, Woou Saws, Silos, etc. Send for 
catalogue. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y. 


















ow Many Apples 


ow many | a — of 
Cider? No matter;it 
6 less if RA UL 


HYDR LIC 
c Shess 


R 
and the cider will be better, 
gaser and will keep longer, 
n’t buy until you get our catalogue, 
ULIC PRESS MFG. =. 
8 Main St., Mt, Gilead, 0 








DeLOACH PAT. : : 








TRIPLEX HAY BALER. SELF-FEEDER. LOW IN PRICE. 
for Hand, Horse or Beit Power. Leverage 40 to I. 
Bales quicker, easier and more solid than any 
other. Also Grinding Mills, Water Wheels, Saw 
Mills,etc. DE LOACH MILL MFG. CO. Cat. Free. 

NEW YORK Box 928, Atlanta, Ga. ST. LouIs 











Heebner’s Ensilage Cutter 
Saves alithecorn. Cuts both ensilage and dry fodder. Cutsand 
crushes, one operstion, making whole stock palatable. With $5 at 
tachment, becomes an excellent shredder, three machines in one, 


Does ali kinds of feed outting. Our Low Priced Tread and Lever 
Powers sre suitable for all farm purposes. Catalogue mailed free, 


Heebner & Sons, 16 Groad St., Lansdale, Pa. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 









21 PIGS f4 ONE SOW-52 PIGS i 3 SOWS 


INTERNATIONAL, StocK Foop Co., MeErRRm™ac, Mass. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

DEAR ‘Srrs:—I had three sows and one farrowed 21 pigs. 
another 16 and the other 15, I fed these sows ‘‘International 
Stock Food”’’ and it is splendid for sows and pigs. I also 
tested it for a little runt and in seven months ‘‘/nternational 
Stock Food’’ made this runt weigh 223 pounds. 

Yours truly, NICHOLAS G. KINSMAN. 




















Beware of Inferior Imitations and Substitutes. Write Us About “International 
Stock Food.”” We Have Thousands of Testimonials and Will Pay \ 


? 
3 F E E D Ss roa oO N E Cc E N T ~- You $1000 Cash If They Are Not Genuine. ai 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 2453 FEEDS for ONE CENT“<G@B won tho Hichest Medal at Paris Exposition tn 1900 as a High-Class Medicinal Preparation, made frum 
powdered Roots, Barks, Seed 4 Herbs, to give to Horses, Cattle. Sheep, Goats, Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs, in small amounts as an addition to their regular grain fred 
to secure better digestion and assimilation so that each animal wil] obtain more nutrition from aligraineaten. Scientific authorities prove that the as erage onimal digests 
65 percent. of tho averago kind of feeds, ‘International Stock Food’’ will cause them to digest 10 to 75 percent. We paid tho govern rent $40 UU war tax becarse 
“International Sioek Food’? — 8 high-class medicinal) preparation. Many other Linds did not pay any war tax because they claimed tot! 1© gove rnment that the y did not 
uso medicinal ingredients and did notclaim medicinal results. You can sford to nso preparations of this kind Only On A Medicinal Basis. “interns:lonal Stock Foot’? 
purifies the blood, ‘tones up” and permanently strengthens the entire system. Itcures or prevents many forms of diseaso, It will savo you $10.00 per year in the Feed 
of Every Horse You Work and its use will only cost you $2.50 per year. It saves ¢ rain ond 50 to 60 days’ time in growing and fattening all kinds of stock and is endorsed 
by over one million farmers who havo used it for fifteen years. It is absolutely harmless oven if taken into the human system. Bewaro of the many cheap and inferior 
{mitations and substitutes. Nochemist can separate and name all of the ingredients we use. Any company or chemist claiming to do so is a Self-Confessed Ignoramasora 
Paid Falsifer. Insiston having the genuine “international Stoex Food.’’—sa-It is sold by 100,000 Dealers one wou Cash Guarazieo” to Refund Your Money if it ever 
fails to give you satisfactory, paying results and ite use only costs you 68 FEEDS for ONE CENT.“@a Wo Have Factories at Minneapolis and Toronto, Canadas 


A$300099 STOCK BOOK FREE 


iT CONTAINS 183 LARGE EN@QRAVINGS 
WE WILL PAY YOU $10.00 CASH IF BOOK ,IS NOT. AS DESCRIBED 


The Cover of this Book is a Beautiful Live Stock Picture #@ Printed in Six Bril:iant Colors, and Without Any. stoosting on it. 
Size of Book is6%4 by 9% inches, It eost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these ohare the finest 
engravings of Horses, Catile, Sheep, Goats, Hogsand Poultry that you have ever secn. These 183 E n*ravings are all made from 
actus) photographs and are worth yofaplaceinanylibrary. It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of tho Different 
Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravings ‘of many Very noted Animals. @3 Itcon- 
tains @ Finely I!lustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars, because it describes el) common 
diseases and tells you how to treat them. The Veterinary Illustrations are large and absolutely rolleble - 
Correspondence promptly answered a8 we bave an office force of +o ¥O0. 106 typewriters. 


WE WILL MAIL BOOK *0'¥o0 FREE Sostcck srercio 


If You Will Write Us At Once, Letter or Poscal Card, and ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS: 
ist.—-NAME THIS PAPER, 2nd.—HOW MUCH STOCK HAVE YOU? 


wr oxce... INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., simusit 
DAN PATCH (:56% 


FASTEST HARNESS HORSE IN THE WORLD 
HOLDS FOLLOWING “WORLD RECORDS: 


Mile Reeord, «+ 1:56% Mile Record on Half-Mile Teock, 2:031¢ Mile Record to High Wheel Galhg, ener 
Haif-Mile Record, 0:56 Mille Recordto Wagon, «+ 1:57% Two-Mile Record, ° 


HIS BEAUTIFUL cqtoxeo PICTURE F REE 


Printed In Six Brilliant Colors--Size 21 by 28 inches 


We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, Dan Patch, and have Fine 
Lithographs of him. They give complete record of all his Races and Fast 
Miles and are Free of Advertising. The large Colored Lithograph 
will show Dan hitched as you see himinthis engraving. 


IT WILL ALSO BE MAILED FREE--Postage Prepaid 
Saif YOU ANSWER THE “TWO QUESTIONS” AND SEND FOR BOOK DESCRIBED ABOVE.“S8 



















































































Largest Stoek Food Factory in the World, 
Capital Paid in $2, 000,000.00, 
This Engraving Shews Our New Factory. 
It Contains 15 Asres of Floor Space, 
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HERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start se 
quickly and use so little gasoline as the 


Alamo 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble. Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable. “Write for c: atalog, 


Built 


by the ALAMO MFG. CO., 43S, Market St., Boston, Mass. 














AMERICAN SAW. MILLS 


have the approval of the world. The modern mill at 
tight price. Portable Mills, Edgers, Trim- 
mers, Lath and Shingle Mills, Cord Wood and 
Drav Saws, Rip Saws, Engines. Free cata- 
, logue if you ask for it. 
AMERICAN oy MILL 
MACHINERY CO., 
60s Seetectten Bidge, 
Now York City. 


a ee gs 


Southwick 


Two Horse Full Circle 


BALING PRESSES 






























How? Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity 8334 per cent. 


make the solid compact bales A, 
that fillcars and save freight. ey 66 33 Jointed Ensilage = 
P Its feed : 
aren BP opening is hestnetenecncd ody 
12 to 18 segnen anal (patent applied for) isimprovement over oldstylehood, ! 
Siz e savesmeninthesilo. The men atthe eutt 

tons a eo? 

ow bridge—7 inches itall. Two new sizes for 1904. Nos. 14 and i? palit 
day. high—for horses to step like the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier, stronger, 


faster and better than ever before. Patented. They 
have deeperthroats, largercutting cylinders, more 
clearance. Fill an ordinary siloin one day. Unprece- 
dented success in 1903 is proven by innumera le views and 
letters from users, in the new catalogue. An**Obio” Blowe & 
er will save you the 65.W0aday. Our absolute guarantee 
goes with every machine. We continue to manufacture 
other sizes and styles of cutters and elevators as before. 


over. Strong,safe, light. 
Adapted to bank barns. 40 
Sizes and Styles, Horse and Steam 
Power, Wood or Steel Construction. 


‘SANDWICH MFG. CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, ill. 











The Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. 








New and Improved 
with Scif Feed Table. 






Send for 
Free Catalogue. 









BLIZZARD sirecicr with wine clovator 


























1 Seth Year. “Modern Silage Methods” teu cents, stamps or coin, 
po 




















Does better work than any 
other Ensilage or Fodder Cut- 
ter ever made; will elevate to 

any desired height andin any di- 

rection, Kernels of corn ground 

into meal, mixed all through the 
silage, Stalks and leaves battered 
and softened, settle quicker, pack closer, 
Silo will take 1-4 more Silage, Less heating, 
fermenta’ and souring. Better and sweeter 
silage. od for all stock; no waste, all palatable and 
well dige: Does splendjd work in shredding and 
eutting dry stalks, Fully guaranteed. 


JOSEPH DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
Box 33 Canton, Ohio. 









Strongest and most satisfactory cnsilage machine built. No 
silo one can afford to do without the New Smalley Special 
No. 18. No fear of breakages. The gears on this machine are 
as heavy as those on our No. 26 machine, Largest capacit 
mickest and cleanest work. Fills any silo. Smalley Safe y 
lower elevates up to 50 feet. Cheaper than chain earriers. 
ves time and labor, Catalog explains the rong points of 
the SMALLEY and proves it the best machine. Write for it. 


SMALLEY MFC. CO.,Box X Manitowoc, Wis. 







































~ See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








